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UM for GERMANY nd) 
-Mr. ALPHONS D of Leipzic, 

agements for a weekly 
AL. The Subscription 
> pat six months; and 


HE ATHEN 
EASTERN EUROPE.- 
begs to announce that he has made 
supply of THE ATHENZUM. 
be 1. thaler for three months ; 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on 
Orders to be sent direct to ALruo 
*,* German Advertisements for the 
received by ALrnons Di'rr, as above. 


pMICSSTER HORTICUL 
EXHIBITION, 
in connexion with the 
SHOW of the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
JULY 16 to 23, 
Amongst various Special Pr 


A Copy of the famous Ce ellini Cup, v ALU E 211., 
will be offered by the Proprietors of the 












‘s Dinr, Leipzig, Germany. 
AtTuenzum Journal also 


TURAL 


1868 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLI a 1\GRICULTURAL 
GAZE 1 5 
For the best COLLECTION of Fi U ITS and VEGETABLES 












MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 


Postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR LONG VOYAGES. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. 
Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


BOOK SOCIETIES. 


to be made upa lows 

Of FRUITS, any Five of the following ht kinds, one Dish 
of each :— Grapes, Melons (2 fruits), Stra es, Gooseberries, 
Currants, Cherries. Raspberries, or. ‘pple s (of the crop of 1867), 

Of VEGETABLE cht of the fol owing Fourteen kinds, 
one basket o  ¢ pe As, French * beans (or Scarlet 
Runners), 3 ; ors, Cucumbers (brace), Summer | 
Cabbages, Articl okes, Onions, Spinach, 







E 
Rhubarb. Pots = ag " 
w 






















r own growing ; any article otherwise obtained will disqualify 
the exhibitor. a 

HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHON 
WO GRAPHY.—Phonograpt tht in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for Ul. 1s., the 
Perfect Course of Lessons. 

Lon 20, Pi ter-row, E.C 
ernie ANT MS ' ROLL. Ret ntal 
F of M ARY, 





smbroke or 
,K.G., ¢ snd bord President 
calf, neatly written, vellum 





Nis 
of the Right Hon Sir 


of Wales. 72 leave ll folio, half 
title, 102. W. J. Smith, 43, North-street, Brighton. 


—Messrs. C. 


and 


T° COLLECTORS of COINS. 

ROLLIN & FEU ARDENT, Dealers in 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, HAYMARK 
to sanounce ae they t i 
LAST V¢ 


ote 8, ae ms, 









TH and 


The Work m- 


NAIES ROMAI? » LES.’ price 163. 
lete (7 vols.), 5/. 12 R. & i will be most happy to forward 
Collectors, upon receipt of address, their pric ed Catalogues of 
Numismatic Books, Greek, Roman, and French Coins. a 
RTISTIC BOOKS. — Low-pricep CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE, Galleries, 


GRATIS, of Ré co W — of the 
traits lors 





Drawings, Etchings, Cosiume, Portr. uldry, Pageants, | 
Architecture, Ornament, Emblems, ‘E sas Woodcuts, Views, 
Artistic Anatomy, &c., prior to further extensive alterations.— 
Epwix Parsons, 45, Brompton-road. Just issued. 

YO CLERGYMEN and COUNTRY GEN- 


TLEMEN.—A Gentleman, who has for some years imported 
Wines for himself and friends, going on a visit to the President o 
the Agricultural Society of an impoitant wine depart ment in 








France, can secure “pad others pies of pure and excellent wines 
sustomed to wine merchants’ 
1 Vin 


» Red 









% Age ; 
Ordinaire, fit for any ¢ nici a 
bottle ; a superior Vin d’intr« 
equally cheap. —Address W. B., 


HE EARTH'S CRUST.—A 


( " 
13, Gre 






Collection of 
ceous, Wealden, 
and Silurian 











and key. 40 


y arranged, in mahogany ca 
y Spec imens, 1s. 6d.; 
Ww. 


Specimens, 6s. Minerals 
by post, 8d. ext 


LARGE 





nd CONVENIE NT P U BL ISH- 


and 





ING OFFI‘ 4 to BE LI with Private Entrance.—Apply 

at 337, Strand, W. 
‘10 NOBLEMEN and hers.— FOR 8S SALE, 
a very fine Painting of the ‘ sion of Bacchus,’ by a 





Scholar of Rubens, suitable for Can be seen aDy day 

















|} BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the Linrary 
are now established in nearly every Town and Vill 
Kingdom. 
in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





idences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
a plan which has given general 


at the Res 
immediate Neighbourhood, on 
satisfuction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 





Postage free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE'S 
set. EC T LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to JDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester ; 
and Literary Iustitutions in connexion with the Library. 


CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


I YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. a 
The ARBOKETU a ne sang noone elegantly and con- 
urpose of carrying out the 


veniently fitted up for t 





careful and experienced Resident Physician. This Establishment 
is less than ten minutes’ walk from the Great Western and Lon- 


tary, at The Arboretum. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few Copies of 
NOEL HUMPHREYs’s mations Work on BRITISH 
| BUTTERFLIES, published at 1 6d., may be had at the | 
| reduced price of 15s., of T. J. tUEMAN, 463, Oxford-street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, andi is handso mely bound in fall gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 





R ITISH MOTHS. —A few Copies of Norn 
HUMPHREYS'S gelenaia Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
2 vols. in 1, published at 32. 38., may be bad at the reduced price of 
258., of T. J. ALLMAN, ‘ei Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tals hand- sheanal Plates of 850 different Varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt ex ‘dges. 








Sales mn Quction 


The Choice and Valuable Library of the late Sir ARCHI- 
BALD ALISON, Bart., the Eminent Historian. 


at 231, Mare-street, Hackney, N.E. 
IBRARIES PURCHASED.—Txomas Beer | 
BUYS LIBRARIES of Old and New Books, and gives | 
their full v: mae the great loss, del sub ick 7, & consequent 
upon sales by h oi MAS BEET 
(late Rodwell), ‘onduit street, , Lon- 
don, W. Est hi ventury. 












r HE UNITED LIBRARIES, nt- 
street, W.—Subecription om 
panoeding to the supply requi 






with List of New I 
Clearance Catalogue of | 
greatly reduced prices may 
Boorn’s, Cave 
Libraries, 307, Reg sant pe aca near 


A Dé heel FR ANC = 






pers & Orey’s United 
-olytechnic. 


ADVERTISE. 



















MENTS in ali tt and Foreign 
Newspape' nd Perivoc 
*.* Terms, for trans nd List of London Papers, 
to be had on appl 
paMs & Francrs, 59, Flee reet, E.C. 

OV ATALOG CHU OLD 
4 ENGRAV LN Sa by y the most celebrated 
and esteemed MASTER: y for two stamps.— 
81, Bunhill-row, London. above sixty years 

oms0E. —To Photogra Artists, Print- 

sellers, and Publishers, the AU TPE PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING COMPANY i GIVE NOTICE, 






hereby 





That they are the sole Poss 8 the Patent granted to Mr. 

wan for producing Photo; 1s im ( arbon and other permanent 

Pigments, and that Applications for Licences for the use of the 

ss, or for vending Pictures produced by the Process, should 

pe —— to them, at their Temporary Offices, 5, Haymarket, 
ndo. 





MESSRS. 
ae ITHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
Borie ag of Literary Pree and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 13, 1868 , and 
two following days, at 1 o’clock case the C hoice and Valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Sir AR ALD ALISON, Bart., the 
Eminent Historian, comprising = — Historical Works of great 
rarity, especially rel: ating to France and the French Revolution ; 
also the best Standard W orks, by distinguished Writers, in the 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, and English Languages ; 
also some Miscellaneous Engravings. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by 
post, on receipt of three stamps. 


A Portion of the Woodhouse Collection of Antiquities and 
Works of Art. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
, tioneers of Literary Property and Works iilustrative of is 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington- — Strand, on THURSDAY, July 16, 1368, and 
following day, at 1 o’clock preeisely, a Portion of the WOOD- 
HOU SE. COLLECTION, comprising Oriental Arms, damascened 
with Gold—Roman Bronzes—Greek and Roman Pottery—Greek 
and Roman Glass—Fine Majolica and other Ware—Ivories—Silver 
Articles—Egyptian Bronzes and other Antiquities — Antique 
Aeteo S — the Island of Cyprus, and some Specimens of Ancient 
jreek Glass, and various interesting Examples in the different 
; branches of Ancient Medieval and Modern Art. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
| | post, on receipt of two stamps. 





age of the | 
Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite | 


| Post, on receipt of twelve stamps. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
| MU a S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books | 


| 


| the finest state—Early Typography—Service 


The Valuable Library of an ery ofan Amateur, 
MESSRS. 
[Seton at WILKINSON & HODGE, Aue. 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Hisuee, 3 Yo. 13, Wel: 
lington-street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 1s, and fire 
following Laaye, at 1 o’clock precisely, the Valuable LIBRARY 
of an TEUR; comprising Works of the Early I 
Writers, ms co and Prose—Biblical and Oriental juiteratute— 
searce Italian Novels and Romances—Greek, Latin, German, and 
French Classics—‘* Rappresentazioni Sacre,” or Miracle 7G 
Books of Prints and Works on the Fine Arts—Rare Tracts ang 
Antiquarian Publications—and many capital Books ‘an the differ. 
ent divisions of History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Belles. 
Lettres, and other branches of Literature, in the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French and German Languages. 

May be viewed two days prior. 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 








Catalogues may be had ; if by 





The First Portion of the Valuable and Extensive Library 
Formed by the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A, F.S.A,, 
of Stand Rectory, near Manchester. 

MESSRS. 
JOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Aue. 
tioneers of Literary a and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by A N, at th = ouse, No, 13, 

Ww ellington-street, Strand, W.C., on TUE ESDAY, July 28, and two 

following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of 

Rey, 


the Valuable and re LIBRARY formed by the 
pon ages CORSER, M.A. F.S.A., of Stand Rectory, near Man- 
ester, who, from a ‘ili hed lth, and sae infirmity, is pre- 


sladed from the further enjoy ment of his books ; comprising 4 
large assemblage of Rare and Unique Works of our Early English 
Poets and Dramatists—several Volumes by = and other 
Early English Printers— Manuscripts, Block Book, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if _ 


The exceedingly choice ——_ of the late FELIX 
SLADE, Esq. 


mer 

QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE bp 
\? SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, August 3, and 
following days, the — dingly Choice and V aluable LIBRARY 
of the late FELIX SLADE, Esq., comprising most magnificent 
specimens of Ancient a Modern Bindings— Books of Prints in 

Books—Recherché 
and French Literature, in 








copies of the best works in Englis 


| fine old morocco, including exquisitely beautiful Examples of the 
i phe ign stie skill of Roger Payne, Kalthoeber, Montague, Lewis, 


| tinest possible taste. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. | 


and from all Booksellers | 


Mupie’s Sevect Lisrary, New OxFrorD-STREET. | 


| ties, 4 vols.—Archzologia, 20 vols.—Count 


| der's Naturalist’s Mi cell any, 24 vols.—Bewick’s Quadrupeds, and 


| 


| 


Science of HY DROP. ATHY ” vinsilen fhe Medical op aoe of a | 


don and North-Western Stations.—For terms apply to the Secre- | 
| Testament, 2 vols.— 





Clarke, Bedford, De Roma, Padelou: up, De Seuil, and other cele: 
brated binders, mostly enriched with elaborate tooling in the 


Catalogues are nearly ready. 





Collection of Valuable Books, the end of the late 
EDWARD DENNYS, 


a ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSi ON will SELL 
4 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.0, 


July 15, and two following da; 
a COLLECTION of VALUABLE BOOKS, the Library of the 
late EDWARD DENNYS, Esq., of Hampstead, including 
Byble, by T. Matthewe, 1539—Macklin’s Splendid ‘Edition Sf the 
Bible, 4 vols. russia—Gustave Doré’s Bible, 2 vols. morocco— 
Chaucer’s Works, 1542—Gower'’s Confessio Amantis, 1554—The 
Workes of John Taylor, the Water Poet—Pierce Plowman’s 
Vision, 1561—Treasurie of Eunoymus, 1559—Heures A l’Usaige de 
Paris, 1525—Brandt’s Stultifera Navis, 1507—Brandt’s Ship of 
Fooles, translated by Barclay—Dibdin’s Typographical Antiqui- 
Libri’s fine Work on 
| ing and Sculpt Lenoir’s Ancient Monuments—Museum of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, 17 vols.— Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols. 
—Rapin and Tind: al’s History of England, 5 vols.—Pennant’s 
| co illustrated, 2 vols.—Whitaker’s Craven—Shaw and Nod- 


(west tee on WEDNESDAY, 


re Fables—Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 3 vols. —Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, 36 vols. —Philosoph 1 Magazine, 
68 vols. —Qu: arterly Review, 113 vols.—Rees’s Cyclopedia, 45 vols. 
—Chalmers’s a 1 Dictionary, 32 vols.—Wetstein’s Greek 

fickes’s Thesaurus, 3 vols. large paper—Lye 
and Manning’s Anglo- a Dictionary, 2 vols. Knight's Pic- 
torial Shakspere, 7 vols.—Bell’s British Theatre, 20 vols. large 
paper—Inchbald’s British Theatre 42 vols. &c.—a fine Set of the 
Original Quarto Editions of the Delphin Classics, bound in 52 
vols. blue morocco, by C. Lewis—Rare and Curious Books— English 


and Foreign Facetix, Poetry, &c.—a variety of Standard Boo! 
in all Classes, 
Miscellaneous Books, Photographic Copyright, e. 

i" ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Sai 
B by AUCTION, = their House, 47, Leicester-square. 
iwest side), on SATU RDAY, July 18, a COLLECTION of Mis, 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Duplicates from a celebrated 
Literary Institution ; comprising esteemed Works in the various 

asses of History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, The sonnel, 
Classical, and Medical Literature—Transactions of Learned Soc’ 
ties— Magazines and Reviews— London Gazette, from 1800 to 1356, 
bound in 170 vols., and various other Newspapers—a Long Set 
Parliamentary Sessional Papers, bound in 360 vols — Votes of the 
House of Commons, 56 vols., &c. ; also, the Copyright and Nega- 
tives of Barnard’s Series of large and fine Photographic Views of 
Scenes on the Porar yom near Oxford—Miscellaneous Engravings, 
Music, &c. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


300 Reams of Paper—3 Tons of Grey = Straw ‘Boards— 
Stock of Account-Books, & 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by. AUC 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Sag! ae W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, July 15, at 1, a STOCK o NTING aoa 
WRITING PAPER: comprising 76 reams of! AL all a 22 1b.— 
62 reams yellow-wove Foolscap, 111b.—36 reams glazed Half-sheet 
Royal, 12 1b.—84 reams Small Plate Paper, 101b.—3 tons of Grey 
and Straw Boards—15,000 Envelopes—useful Ledgers, Journals, 
Day-Books, and other Account-Books—royal folio Scrap-Books, 
Drawing-Books, Letter- Books, ebony and other Inkstands, Black- 
lead Pencils, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Law Books, por “<a, of Two Barristers 
N ESSRS. HODGS SON will SELL by AUC 
be TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
THURSDAY, July 16, at 1 o'clock, Valuable LAW BOOKS, 
the Libraries of Two Barristers retiring; comprising Statutes- 
at-Large, 40 vols.—The Law Journal, from 1823 to 1868, complete 
—Howell’s State Trials, 34 vols.—Harrison and Fisher's Digest, 
6 vols—The Law Times, a complete set, 44 vols.—Hargrave’s 
State Trials, 11 vols.—The Jurist, 25 vols.—Bythewood and nd Jar- 
man’s Conveyancing, 9 vols.—an other Useful Books of 


many 
Reference and Practice. Also, the Reports in the Courts of 
Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, Common Pleas, Nisi Prius, Ohan- 


cery, &c. 
” To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








4 a on receipt of two stamps. 
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Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
M2 tox, HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 


of New 1 


JOURN AL of the INSTITUTE of 
ACTUARIES, No. LXXITI. for JULY, price 2s. 
Contents. 


TION, at Ligued Boome, 115, Chancers-lane, W.O., on | Mr. H. W. Manly.—On the Comparison of the Values of Policies 


TUESDAY July 21 and two followin: ng days, at 1 o'clock, 
LARGE C SonLke TION of BOOKS, including (by order of the | 
Executors) the LIBRARY of the late JAMES ANDERTO N, 
Esq., comprising Richardson’s Iconology, plates, 2 vols. —Boutell’s | 
Monumental Brasses, large paper— Skelton’s Pietas Oxoniensis, 
roofs--Reeve’s Conc ologia Iconica, coloured plates, 6 vols.— | 
Hawkins's History of Music, 5 vols.— Gentleman's Magazine, | 
190 vols.— Percy Society’s Pub lications, "0 vols.—Lazamon’s Brut, 
by Sir F. Madden, 3 vols.—Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols. 
in 2— Bewick’s Land Birds, large paper—Yarrell’s British Fishes, 
g vols —Annals of Natural History. 26 vols.—Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, 67 vols.—Barbauld’s Novelists, 50 vols.—Inch- | 
bald’s Theatre, 42 vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols. — Lingard’ 8 | 
England, 13 vols. crown 8vo.—Penny Cyclopsedia, 29 vols.. and | 
other Standard Works—a very inberosting. collection of Books | 
relating to the City and Corporation of London, Topography, 
Antiquities, Freemasonry—Books on Life Assurance, Politics, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded on application. 


a" 1 ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 143, Strand (eight doo: 
west - Gomereck House), late 22, Fleet street, on WEDNESD AY 
July and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, a valuable | 
ool L Ke ZION of MODERN ENGR AVINGS—Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, many elegantly framed and glazed— Photographs—Photo- 

aphic Albums-— Illustrated a = aes Cabinets—Water- | 
Golour- Drawings—Oil-Paintings, &e. é 
May be: viewe: ed, aud 5 had. 














DORIC LODGE, BOW. 
The Effects of the late W. BARNES, Esq. 
[ ESSBS. HALFORD & FOX respectfully | X 


give notice that they h: 4+ been honoured with PRSSrOC One | 


from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, on the abov 
mises, on MONDAY, the 13th he of Jul 


Books, containing many important works on ‘Architecture by 
the Best Authors (ancient and modern)—numerous fine Works 
on the English Cathedrals, including a beautiful series of seventy- 
five original drawings of Durham, by Billings: Billings’s Durham 





and Carlisle Cathedrals, illustrated with proofs, etchings, and the | 


original drawings, 4 vols ; the 5 vols. splendidly bound in morocco 
by Hering —Billings’s History of the Temple C 
the original drawings—Billings’s Views in Scotland, 4 vols.—Cot- 
man’s Antiquities of Normandy 2 vols.- 
2vols.—Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 4 vols., 


1762—Meyrick’s An- 


cient Armour, 2vols.—Ancient Arms and Armour, 2 vols. —Pugin’s | 
Normandy and other Works—a folio volume of Hogarth’s Engrav- | 


ings, 1790—Dugdale’s Old St. Paul’s, rare—Turner’s Views on the 
Southern Coast— Robson's Grampian Mountains—Bartolozzi’s En- 


after Guercino and other Old Masters, and other Pic- | 


avin 
ral v orks, some in proof states and on large paper—M acklin’s 
Family Bible, bound in morocco, 4 vols.—-and many Standard 
Works on Fist ory and General Liters ature. On the same day will 
be sold the capital Furniture an ointments of the Library. 
On the second day will be sold the canis Household Furniture, 


Plated Goods and Effects. On the third day, the pleasing Collec- 
tion of English, Flemish, berg Italian Paintings—many fine 


Architectural and other Drawings— ee: Engravings after Turner. 
Landseer, Creswick, and other artists, some in most choice proo: 
states—two fine Etruscan Vases— anita full-length marble figure 
of Pan, and one other exquisitely sculptured—fine Bronzes—stone 
Statuary—and numerous interesting Articles of Taste and Virti. 
Fourth day, Out-door Effects, comprising Green-house Plants 

‘cools, Lawn-mowing Machine roller, Cistern Barrows, and Mis- 
cellaneous Items. 

Catalogues may be had, at 6d. each, of Mr. Fox, Auctioneer, 
near the Railway Station, Hackney; and of Mr. Halford, Aue: | 
tioneer, No. 8, Twemlow-terrace, London-fields, Hackney. The 
Property may be viewed two di ays prior to the Sale (viz., Friday 
and Saturday). 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. ccrxi. 
July, will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Contents. 
- SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 
. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 
III. THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
IV. LYTTON’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. 
’. WELLINGTON'S CORRESPONDENCE, 1819—1825. 
VI. THE MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA. 
VII. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF LEON FAUCHER. 
VIII. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
IX. NEW GERMANY. 
X. THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh : A. & 0. Black. 


~ 


mn 


VHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ccxtrx. 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


Contents. 

- DAVID GARRICK. 

II. INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

III. COLERIDGE AS A POET. 

IV. GUNPOWDER. 

V. MARCO POLO AND HIS RECENT EDITORS. 

VI. LACE. 

VII. MURCHISON AND MODERN SCHOOLS OF GEOLOGY. 
VIII. PROVERBS. 

= IRELAND ONCE MORE. 


a 


* The GENERAL INDEX to the last ¢ tee Volumes of | 


the’ QUARTERLY REVIEW is NOW R 
John Murray, poring 





No. XIX., JULY, price 5s. 


ARTERLY JOURNAL 
SCIENCE. 


[HE QU 


“ Darwin and Pangenesi| 


8. 
Gold in California (with Coloured Lithograph) By John 


Arthur Phillips. 
3. On _ oo Entterns of Butterflies (with Page Plate). 


~ 3 of ‘Physical Scien 
en By Sir John F. W. °Ferschel, Bart 


6. On the Measurement of the Luminous paseseity of Light Fea 


oodcuts), By William Crookes, F.R. 
Chronicles of Scien os. se 


The Public Health— “england and Scotland. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


. and three fellowlae | 
days, the VA LUABLE LIBRARY of about 1,500 Volumes of | F 


urch, proofs and | 


-Taylor and Oresy’ 's Rome, | 


of 
| 


By LOPE. 


as found by means of the various ‘ables of Mortality and the 
different Methods of Valuation in use 
| Conditions of the Messenger Prize 1863). 
Mr. Peter Gray.—On the Construction of Tables by the Method 
of Differences. 
The Mu‘ual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
Institute of Actuaries. 
| Cor respondence. 


among Actuaries. 


London : Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street ; Depot for H 


H 


Books on Assurance--Life, Fire, and Marine. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Contents. 


Along the Hudson River at New York, by Chas. Dawson Shanly— 

| The Dole of Jarl Thorkell, by J. G. W hittier—St. Michael's Night, 
| Part LL, by Miss Agnes Harrison—Minor Elizabethan Poets, by 
| E. P. Whipple— Some Coral Islands and Islanders—The Poor in 
Cities, by Mrs. G_&. Hopkiuson—My Ship at Sea, by R. S. Spof- 
| ford—De Grey: a Romance, by Henry James, jun. Bie Struck, 
by Justin Winsor—Modern French Painting, by ne Benson— 
Touelli’s Marriage, by W. D. Howells—At Four 0’ "Clock, by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford—The Great Erie Imbroglio, by James K. Med- 
| bery — Reviews and Literary Notices. 20s. per year, post free. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


ee ee YOUNG FOLKS. 
Contents. 
A Story of the Sea, by May Mather—Strawberries, by J. T 
| Trowbridge—/ About Elizabeth Eliza’s Piano, by Lucretia P. Hale 
—William Henry's Letters to his Grandmother, Part 6, by Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz—Among the Cages in the Central Park, by Charles 
Dawson Shanly—Cast Away in the Cold, Part 11, by ‘Dr. I. 
Hayes—Out in the Shower, by Mary N Prescott— esa and 





Quicksands, by Helen C. Weeks—A Bird's a lorence 
Percy—Lessons in Magic, Part 11, by P. ate, ak by 
war 


ie N. Prescott—About Me on My ‘Travels, = Mrs. 
Walker—The Rivulet, by Lucy Larcom—Music—Round the Even- 
ing Lamp—Our Letter-Box. Nineteen Illustrations. 128, per year, 
post free. 

London: Trilbner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


~~ Published weekly, price 6d. Mo. 15, ready July ith, 
NH E CHROMOLITHOGRAPH. 
Contents. 
The = the WINDOW. Chromolithograph after Rem- 


PEACHES and STRAWBERRIES. Painting by T. Grénland. 
LANDSCAPE PENCIL DRAWING. By J. Needham. 
Also several Papers on Art-Subjects, and others. 

Publ ishing Offices, 81, Fleet street, E.C. 


GAZE 


TTE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 


Published Monthly. 
Annual Subscription—2l. 5s. post free. 


SITS. A Weekly Supplement of the Gazerre. 
Annual Subscription—12s. without postage. 
Nota,.—The Curoniqvz is sent free to all Annual Subscribers to 
the Gazerre. 
Cheques, or Post-office Orders, on the General Post oom, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, to be made payable to order of Mr, E. Gati- 
| cuon, directeur de la GazerTe pes BEAUx- Arts, 55, rue Vivienne, 
| Paris. 
| si ae 
Contents of Number for JULY 
| Le Salon de 1868. Par M. T. Grangedor. 2me article. 
| 2. Barthelemy Spranger. Par M. Alfred Michiels. 
| 3. Exposition dela Royal Academy. Par M. Philippe Burty. 
| 4. Peintures de MM. Guffens et Swerts dans I Figlise de St.-Georges 
| a Anvers. Par MM. Henri, Delaborek, de l'Institut, et Sleeokx. 
5. Manuel d’Histoire Ancienne de l’Orient ms ‘aux Guerres 
| Médiques, de M. Francois Lenormant. Par M. Mignet, de 
| l’Académie Frangaise. 
* Musée d’Art et d’Industrie 4 Moscou. Par M. Natalis Rondot. 
7. Correspondance de Londres—Expositions d’ Agnapelles et de la 
Société des Artistes Britanniques. Par M. A. W. 
Trois Eaux-fortes hors texte. 
London Agents: Messrs. Barthés & Lowell, 14, Great Marl- 
borough-street, W. 


HE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By 
| the Author of ‘ Mabel’s Progress.’ See the JULY Number 
| of SAINT PAULS, Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s. 


| London and New York: Virtue & Co. 





| PALZAC at HOME. See the Jury Number | 
| Pa od SAINT PAULS. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
| Price 1s. 

| London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


PAUE GOSSLETT'S CONFESSIONS as to 
See the JULY Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited 
lz ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Price 1s. 


London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


JULY Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited by ANTHONY 
| PROLLOPES Price !8. 
London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


RIVATE THEATRICALS. See the Juty 
Number of SAINT PAULS. Edited by ANTHONY TROL- 

ice 1s. 

| London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


| Paes FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. 
B AN Pre TROLLOPE, See SAINT PAULS, pub- 
| lished Month Price 


, a, oa New York: Virtue & Co, 


| 
HRONIQUE des ARTS et de la CURIO- | 


OLF - HUNTING i in FRANCE. See the | 


~~ No. IV. JULY, price One Shilling, — - 
TH.5 LONDON STUDENT. 


1. Au Attempt at a Lesson in En Woo By J. ~. Hales, M.A. 
2. Recreation. By Prof. Seeley, University Col 
3. On the Teaching of Chemistry in Schools. all By C. W. 
Heaton, Charing Cross Medical Colleg 
4. Pre- Raphaelite Art and Poetry. Part “tit. The Results. By 
ohn Burnell Payne. 
5. An Old Student of English. By Prof. Henry Morley. 
6. Thoughts on the Collegiate System. 
eviews—Correspondence—News. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
Ow TO ECONOMIZE R AILWAY 


WORKING eer By E. J. HERAPATH, 
Esq. See HERAPATH’S JOURNAL of SATURDAY, July ll, 
Threepence.—3, Red a court, Fleet-street, E.C.; and ‘all News- 


agents. 


h EMORIAL of COUNTESS of ELLES- 
a MERE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by 

| 5d.—contains: View of Memorjal of late Dowager C ountess 
of Ellesmere—Walkden Moor—View and Plan of St. Mary’s New 
Roman Catholic Church, Kensington—Papers on the Metropolis 
and Suburban Railways, Reservoirs, and Water Bapely-; Unpub- 
lished Letters by Sir Thomas Lawrence—an her Articles; 
with all the News, Sanitary, Constructional a Artis1c.— 

1, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 





prestioy: Its Disorders and their Treat- 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D. F.R.S., Senior Assistant- 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy’ 's Hospital. 
Contents. 
General Remarks on Digestion and Indigestion. 
Prehension, Vomiting, Water "ame 
Mastication, ee ae Acidit 
nsalivation, | Intestinal Digestion, 
Deglutition, Perv vem Appetite, | 
cond of Swal- Pain | te. rites, 





low: wisceleane, | Diarrhea, 
Geukis Pipetion, Heartburn, ' Constipation. 

“We need hardly say that no English pane an has greater 
right than he has to spe eak with phy: vee aac authority in matters 
of digestion.” — British Medical Jou 

John Churchill & Sons, New anes; 


~ Jost published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. eaupnieing upwards ‘of 400 


| pages, price 83. 
{ ANDY-BOOK of the LAW relative to 
| MASTERS, WORKMEN, SERVANTS, and APPREN- 
TICES, in all Trades and Occu ations ; with Notes of Decided 
| Cases in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and an Appendix 
Acts of Parliament. containing, among others, “The te 
} Act” of 1824, and ‘‘Councils of Conciliation Act” and “* Mas' 
and Servant Act” of 1867; together with Forms of Proceedings 
| and Procedure, to enable Masters and Workmen to establis! 
| Courts of Conciliation and Arbitration, and to carry on the same, 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Solicitor, Glasgow ; Member 
| of the Faculty of Procurators, Greenoc! 
| | William Mackenzie, 22, uleerace, London ; and Glasgow, 
| Edinburgh, and Dublin. 





Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 
| + 
ROKE’S WIFE. By Kenner Deane, 


Author of ‘ Little Miss Fairfax,’ &. 3 vols. 

“** Roke’s Wife’ is embued with all the talent that character- 
ized ‘Little Miss Fairfax.’ We defy the most inveterate or 
astute novel-reader to east ~~ plot till reaching the end 

| of the third volume.”—Telegra 


MR. VERNON. 3 oie. 
“Tt is careful!y and gracefully written, | ithe - on aga evi- 
dently of an observant and cultivated mind.” —Scots 
“A good novel, current coin for the public.” Atlas. 
“We accord to ‘ Mr. Vernon’ most cordial praise 
Liverpool Albion. 
“A novel of no common order.”—Chester Courant. 


ONLY TEMPER. By Mrs. C. J. 
NEWBY, Author of * Wondrous Strange,’ ‘ Kate Kennedy.” 
“This is the best and pleasantest of Mrs. Newby’s novels, and 
oy has written other pleasant ones. The whole story is mar! ‘ked 
ood sense, which gives it Piquancy and makes it pleasant and 
oa table. We can recommend * wey Temper’ as u novel to read 
aloud in — family circle.”—Atheneu 
“The story is worthy of Miss ‘Austin in its quaintness, in its 
humour ‘and matter of fact.” —Morning Post. 


The TWO LIVES of WILFRID HARRIS, 
By F. WEDMORE. 1 vol. 10s. ane 
“ It is cleverly conceived.”—Morn 
mS —— will be ae "by all who read this 
nove! 
| “ It has carefully-drawn social and other victanes istol Times. 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Alton Clyde, 


Author of ‘ Maggie Lynne.’ 
“ Readers cannot fail to be interested init from the commence- 
| ment to its close.”—Court Ct 
** The interest is well tustained, and the author shows an artist’s 
| sense of natural beauty.”—Sharpe’s Magazine. 


The TALK of the TOWN. 3 vols. 
| WOLVES and LAMBS. By the Author 


| of ‘The Cliffords of Oakley,’ ‘Constance Dale,’ &¢. 2 voli 

‘The BRAMBLE HUT. By the, ‘Author 
of ‘The Angle House,’ &c. 2 vols. 

CAPTAIN BALFOUR. 2 ‘aie: 

NO GUIDING STAR. 2 vols. 


“ Tas more life and originality than most novels.”—Adas, 
NEW PAGES of NATURAL HISTORY: 


Meteors and Meteorites, Caves and their Contents, Fossil Fish. 
By H. P. MALET. Price 2s. 6d. 


The MARY IRA. Being a Narrative 
Journal of a Yachting Expedition from Auckland to the 
South Sea Islands. 1 mL beautifully illustrated. 1 

1 vol. 


The SPAS of GERMANY, &c. 
By Dr, T, M. MADDEN, Author of ‘ Change of Climate.’ 
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THE LATE DR. HUGH FALCONER. 
Now ready, in 2 splendid —_ ve pp. profusely illustrated, 
price 22. 2s. 


ALZAZONTOLOGICAL MEMOIRS 
NOTES of the late HUGH FALCONER, A.M. M.D. 
With Portrait =e. or yr Sketch of the Author, 

Edited 
By CHARLES. S WURoHisoN, M.D. F.R.S. 

For detailed Pr Feb. 8, page 197. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 

In course of publication, 


ae BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS, with 

Introductions and Notes ada pod eapartally to to the e Require. 

pete of the sp 8 of India. Edited J. JEAFFRESON, 

Oxon., late Principal of the Hiphi Iphinstone Institution, 

Slax 
Now ready, 

SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE, Cantos I. 

and II., price 2s. sewed, or 28. 6d. cloth. 


GEAY'S POEMS, price 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. 


and 











*, rs ais received by the Curators of the Government Central | 
Bok Depots at Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Lahore, Le 
Re also by the Calcutta School Book and Vernacular 
Tecan 


London: Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. | 

This day, small crown 8vo. cloth, with 40 Illustrations, | 

price 38. 6d. j 

HE SEASIDE NATURALIST; Out-door | 

Studies in ag ag Zoology and Botany, and Maritime Geo- | 

l By the Rev. W. FRASER, M.A., Author of ‘ Ebb and | 

Flow,’ low,’ "Euriosities of of the Sea-shore,’ &c. New Edition, revised and | 
age on the Formation, Stock, and Manage- 

Saat ete Matas vivary. 


SHELLS. | 
This day, 12mo. limp cloth, price 6s. 6d.; cloth boards, price 78. 6d. | 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA: a Treatise | 
on Shells, Recent and Fossil. By the late 8. P. yt 
WARD. New Edition, with an Appen lix cb ALPH T. | 
.W WATERHOUSE 


F.G.S., and numerous Illustrations by A 
and J, W. LOWRY. 


3-3 the APPENDIX by RALPH TAFE, F.G.S8., separately, 
8. 
™ London and New York, v ‘irtue & Co. 





NEw EDITION, ADAPTED TO THE 1867 EDITION OF 
THE PHARMACOPGIA 
Now ready, small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, 


R. GARROD’S MATERIA MEDICA and 

THERAPEUTICS. Third Edition, completel revised and 

much = adapted to the 1867 Edition of the ‘ British Phar- 
macopeeia. 


“The Fg m3 nomenclature has been revised to meet the 
chemical notation and in the ‘ British Pharmacopeia’; 

= thera tical Koes a and sections have been entirely revised. 
ae Garrod deals skilfully with therapeutic 

and, 7 pter, De. medicines, gives at once to the prac- 

toner a clue y which to thread the mazes of Materia Medica in 
ice, and to the student a peg on which to hang the facts with 
which he must stock his memory. Garrod’s has always been a 
favourite—we believe, the favourite—text-book, and is likely to 


remain so.”—British Medical Journal 


London: James Walton, Bookseller and Publisher to University 
College, 137, Gower-street. 


Published on the Ist of July, 1868, price 4s. 
L“ 





FOLLE U LOGIS. 
Par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
Bruxelles: C. Muquardt, Rue Royale, No. 2. 
Londres : Rolandi, 20, Berners-street, W. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
a VERNONS of HOLLY MOUNT. By 
MAGGIE SYMINGTON. 
Ly > eee from the Christian World Magazine 
ington’s short 6 sory isa aeoply interesting as well 
isiows one.”—Public Opinio 
great pleasure in aii attention My! ets Lend ork 
bya Ne har suthoreas. It is an excellent book for the young. 


te eekly Rect ord. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate W: ithout, E.C. 


(COMPLETE MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
ties, ER ALEBED HAVET, Director of the Scottish Institu- 


Improved Editions, adopted in Colleges and Schools th 
» the British upire and the United States yh ca 
HAVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. Part L: 
Reader, Conversations, Grammar, French and English Exer- 
cises, Dictio &e. (‘The onl Work required i 
¢ ‘ prorat an = y quired in Wicmentexy 
HAVET’S FRENCH OLASS. BOOK. Part II.: 
The Syntax and Posallaritios of the French Language, with 
— English and French Exercises. 190 cr. 8yo. pages, 


HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern Con- 
versations upon the ordinary topics of life, Colloquial Exer- 
cises, Extracts from Standard Writers, a Dictionary, &c. 6th 

Edition. 400 8vo. pages, 58. 6d. 

HAVET’S FRENCH COMPOSITION Pi sel 
prehending I. Prose Specimens from British and Am erica! 
Authors, to be Translated into French. II. Outlines of ‘Nar. 
ratives, Letters, &c. 272 8vo. pages, 32. 6d. 

HAVET’S KEY to FRENCH COMPOSI- 
TION, printed in Paris, will be published in September. 

By the same Author, 

HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a Conversational 
SeteeDestinn to the French Language. 5th Edition. 300 8vo. 

LE LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, Key to both 
Parts o: — roy Class-Book,’ with numerous Notes and 


London; oe A Mine, & Co,; Simpkin & Co. ; Dulau & Co. 








| the Press to be almost perfection. 
Ices pena of Fifty) ill b te found to the purpose at the present 
season, 


| Cricket, 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


In large crown 8yo. 850 pages, half bound, 15s. ; postage, 11d. 


British Rural Sports. By Stonehenge. 
Fully Illustrated. The Eighth Edition. Cpeting ee. 
ing. iunting, Coursing, Le Hawking, Racing, 
edestrianism, and the various Rural Games and aaa 

i Great Britain, = 

“It is da work that has been so em- 
phatically endorsed b; by the ioe world.” —Sta 

* Blaine’s * Rural ports” has now, jbeen superseded by Stone- 
henge’s valuable and ex book.” 








In crown 8vo. 78. 6d. strongly bound; postage, 10d. 


Warne’s Model Cookery and Housekeep- 
ING BOOK. Compiled and Edited by MARY JEWRY. 

To one and all, Segoe or inexperienced, this Model Cookery 
Book is invaluable. 1,500 out of 2,835 of its Receipts are original ; 
and its Coloured Plates, showing how 200 distinct dishes should 
be served and brought Py aye by 

ti Original Receipts for making 


ss Mary Jewry has admirably carried oe the Faw sa parpens of pro- 


ducing | a Cookery Book for all classes.”’ 


cam 
“ This is a book that has been long wanted. Fen. 


NEW PRACTICAL WORK ON GARDENING. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 6s.; postage, 6d 


Gleanings from French Gardens. By 
W. ROBINSON, F.L.S., Horticultural Editor of the Times, 
the Field, &c. Including Sub- foe ogee Gardening—The Cordon 

System: Fruit Culture— Beauty of Form in the Flower 
Garden—Salad Neg in Winter and Spring—Asparagus 
ure in France— hod of Keeping Gra s through the 
Winter, without letting them han, ines—Oleander 
Culture, bye Parisian Cultivator—Floral Decoration of Apart- 
ments in Paris—Horticultural Implements and Appliances— 
The Public Parks and Gardens of the City of eee 
of the Orange, by an eminent Parisian Grower—A New, Cheap, 
and excellent Method of ee Garden. Walls—La 2 Muette’ 
or the Great Nursery Garden of the City of Paris. 
“ Amateurs and professed gardeners _ invest in this valu- 
able and interesting work without loss of tim 
“Saturday Review. 


In feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. half bound ; postage, 4d. 


its Theory and Practice. By 
CHARLES BOX. With Critical and Explanatory Notes on 
the Laws of the Game, from its Origin to the Present Time. 


“This little volume will be heartily welcomed by all lovers of 
Cricket.” —Observer. 


In large crown 8vo. price 1s. boards; or in cloth, gilt lettering, 
1s. 6d. ; pos 2d. 


“THE PEOPLE'S EDITION” OF 


Warne’s Model Cookery and Housekeep- 
ING BOOK. 7 ties and Edited by MARY JEWRY. 
Containing Com nstructions in Household Manage- 
ment. With Titwetrations by Kronheim. 

* This book will be the means of enabling wives to please their 
with and palatable dishes at a small cost.” 
ublic Opinion. 





POPULAR BOOKS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
In square imperial, stiff cover, postage 2d. 
Warne’s Shilling Atlas, containing 12 
Original Maps, drawn by Stugnee, engraved by Stanford, and 


pinto _« Colours by Vincent Brooks; wit! Geographical 
ver by E 


** On the pe thie is the best shilling atlas we have seen.” 
Literary Churchman. 
Uniform, same price and size, 
The OUTLINES to the TWELVE MAPS. 
The PROJECTIONS to the TWELVE MAPS. 


Also, feap. 8vo. price 28.; postage, 2d. 


History of England for Young Students, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present. With Main Points 
of Consideration. By ‘ARCH DEACON SMITH. 


WARNE’S CHANDOS CLASSICS.—No. I. 
Now ready, 768 pp. 18.; postage, 4d. 
The Works of f Shakspeare : Life—Will— 
Poems—Glossary, &c. 

N.B.—The “ Chandos Classics ” Edition of Shaks 
with the edges cut, and a comparison with other Shi 
will show its superiority. No lines are squeezed in’ 

should for eas: ig be b 
is nearly all _— 


“ It is admirably got up and beautifully printed.”—Daily News. 


is issued 
ng Editions 
ito spa paces which 
lank. The First Edition of 100,000 


WARNE'’S CHANDOS CLASSICS. — No. II. 
In crown 8vo. price 1s. ; postage, 4d. ; 640 pp. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Large-type 
Edition, cut edges. 


Described by the Saturday Review as the “ standard edi 
and by most of the | crit: mens as the “ most tasteful be te 
many repeints of this ene 


Soll, 





“All ad of hould th 
Edition. giao of should possess the Chandos 
*,* The First Edition of 50,000 is ready This Day. 


London: Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





The Cheapest Music for Singing Classes, Families, &c. 
Crs HUNDRED and THIRTY - - NINE 
NS, Music and won for Sixpence, in Vocal Score, 
5" Four ak . of the CHORAL CYCLO: 
mbers and Six’ 

usic to its Music ; 
¢ VIL of ¢ the first Musical Publication of these 
renowned Effusions. 

F. Pitman, Paternoster-row ; and all Dealers in Periodicals. 


Price 28. 6d. in cloth covers, 


A TREATISE on PUN CTUATION, and on 
other saters ay R,? sorarect t Writing and Print 

me id Printer’s treatise will — t 

Bare. Public inion. “This treatise on 

st important subject is vey carefully written.”—Era. “The 


work is ooially done. Mca ct 
F. Pitman, Paternoster-row ; ry ond all all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 1 vol. feap. 8vp. price 5s. bound, 
SONG of CONSOLATION, and Other 
Poems. By CHARLOTTN HARDCASTLE. 
Hurst & Blackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough street. 


M® R. JOHNSTON’S WORKS. 


1. The CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC. 
Fourth Edition. 270 pp. price 38. 6d. 


2. KEY to Do. Containing Seations of all 
the difficult Questi posed by the Exami: 


3. CIVIL SERVICE LOTS, price ls. 


London: Longmans & Co. 


J W. GRANT'S FAUST of GOETHE. 
. Hamilton, Adams & Co. 32, Paternoster-row. 

“My main object is to keep public nin suspended concern. 
ing Goethe till some poet of congenial spirit arise capable of doing 
justice to this most splendid of all his a —Examiner, 1854. 

* Mr. Grant has executed his task with great talent.” 


Ready for press, _— 
GOETHE’S LYRICAL DRAMAS. 


TO AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONAL TURNERS. 
Now ready, price 15s., hundreds of Illustrations, 


HE LATHE and its USES; or, Instruction 
in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal. A Professional 
Work, including a Description of the most Modern Appliances for 
the Ornamentation of Plane and Curved Si , and giving full 
Instructions and Illustrations for the Use of Amateur Turners 
and Designers. With an A pendix. in which is described an en- 
tirely novel form of Lathe, fo’ r Eccentric and Rose- Engine Turn: 
ing; 5 Lathe and Planing Machine combined. 
iibner & Co. Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 























In a few days, 
THE SECOND EDITION, 
HANGE UPON CHANGE. 
By EMILY FAITHFULL. 
Price 108. 6d. 


London Review. 
“Miss Faithfull has er py oe this fickle but attractive cha- 


racter remarkably well, and a book which contains one such really 
natural portrait worth a dozen far more pretentious volumes.” 
Civil Service Gazette. 

“Social life of the higher class is hit off without ex: 
in a manner forcibly reminding us of some of Thackera: 
and exquisitely perfect sketches. iss Fait 
the errors, absurdities, and vices of society.. 
the story is highly exciting, abounds in in velaver “pictures of society, 
flavoured with some genuine humour.” 


This day, 


HE SOCIETY of VIRTUE at ROME. 
GOLDSCHMID 


By M. 
Author of ‘ The Jew of Denmark,’ ‘ —_— &e. 
(Reprinted from the Victoria Magazine.) 
One Shilling, paper wrapper ; limp cover, 18. 6d. 
P = * possesses Pas & the pure and graceful 
s countryman, Hans 
— Ke uctvated London Ni 


Emily Faithfull, le mae ag in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


ration 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
I. 

In crown Svo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 

for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


Il. 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL FROFO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Eucli 
being 9 KEY to the Rxenciens oppened totes fates 
f ers an vate Studen' pwar > 
deduced from the Firs t Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in 
by new Diagrams. 





Ill, 
New Edition—Fecap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


(eee S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ —_ ’ e Enuncia- 

ions nted separately for Use in the Class-roo’ 

% tive Introductory cosy to : os Lge of Buch, *On the 
study s Mathematics,’ co! and Ly aye 

as the Editor intends h Ped 

of cehesta. .On the whole, we consider the Baitor to a. —_ 

all that could be done to make the study of Euclid easy to begi! 

ners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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—— 
Just published, | 
Imperial 4to. half bound in morocco, 32. 108, | 


VILLA AND COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently 
erected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 
Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different 
Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, 
together with occasional Perspective Views and Details. The 
puildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a state- 
ment of the actual cost is given. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


27, PATERNOSTER-ROW, E.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


I. 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY RE- 


VIEW. No. XCV. for JULY. Price 6s. 


Contents. 
1, JOHN STUART MILL. 
2. The OLD LONDON DISSENTERS. 
3. CAMILLA and her SUCCESSORS. 





Now ready, 4. SILURIA, CAMBRIA, and LAURENTIA. 
In 2 large vols., including the SurrLewenr, imp. 8vo. cloth, 5. STANLEY’S WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
4l. 158. 6. JOHN BRIGHT. 


7. MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS of the WEST. 
8. The POLITICAL SITUATION. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 
With a SUPPLEMENT, bringing the information down to the 
latest time. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. 
With about 800 Wood Engravings. | 
“This excellent book of reference .....All the articles we have 
examined, whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of cor- | 
rectness in minute detail than we should have thought prac- 
ticable in so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum. 


** The SUPPLEMENT, 
bé had separately, cloth, 16e. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and 
Work. By E. DE PRESSENSS, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 98. cloth. 

“One of the most valuable additions to Christian literature 
which the present generation has seen.”—Contemporary Review. 





Ill. 


just published, may’ SMMERS and WINTERS in _ the 


ORKNEYS. DANIEL GORRIE. With uty jiece. 


B 
Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. cloth. is day. 


Iv. 


The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of the 


pte Republic: a Tale. By J. B. DE LIEFDE. Crown 
. 78. 6d. cloth. [This day. 





Imperial 4to. half morocco, gilt edges, 51. 5. 
THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN | 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of above One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, em- 
bracing the Latest Discoveries and Political Changes in all Parts 
of the World. 

Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. 
With an Index to nearly 120,000 Places. 


“ Finally, an Index of no less than 120,000 names makes this e 
— Atlas a most een one for general use and re- ws 
| 


v. 


| The ORIGIN of the FOUR GOSPELS. 
By CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF, Prof 
in the University of Leipzig. Translated weds the ee 
acre from the Fourth German Edition, by WILLIAM 
BE. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 
= It puvinl the careful perusal of all classes of readers.” 
Atheneum. 


.”"—Saturday Revie 


DD ackeo 
BLACKIE iy SON, oa: ination. London: HODDER & STOUGHTON foto se nm, Walford 


& Hodder), 27, Paternoste: 








Now ready, in medium 8vo. price 25s. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 


Comprising the NAMES, HISTORY, and CULTURE of all PLANTS known in BRITAIN ; 
with a full Explanation of Technical Terms. 


A NEW EDITION, including all the NEW PLANTS up to the Present Year. 


By SAMUEL HEREMAN, 
Secretary for nearly Forty Years to the late Srr JosePH Paxton. 


BrapDBury¥, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





Now ready, in Quarto, price THREE GUINEAS, 


CLOUDS, 


THEIR FORMS AND COMBINATIONS: 


Comprising Forty-six Photographic Plates of Cloud Formations 
PRINTED IN CARBON, 


Prepared from the Original Drawings, of Clouds as seen from Upper and Lower Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
Constantinople, Italy, the Swiss Alps, and other parts of the Eastern Hemisphere ; 


With DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. 
By ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S., Author of ‘The Camel,’ &c. 


most difficult and dangerous department of executive 
labour, it is at once unique and elementary. We know of 
no similar volume, and Mr. WALTON writes with similar 
unconsciousness. Nay, if his criticisms be founded in 
justice and truth, it would appear that in the production 
of skies a rare few, if any, have called in the of science 
or scientific method........ We commend his notes 


“A more delightful and entrancing study than that of | 
the clouds we cannot conceive; and a more delightful and | 
entrancing book on the subject than this of Mr. WALTON’s 
it would be difficult to imagine...... We have the greatest 
pleasure in recommending this Ny pee to the public. We 
— a og pee | speak of it in words of the warmest 

raise. The work has been lovingly, faithfully, and admi- | 


JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, 


The Stor 


to his 


NEW WORKS. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 





The 
No. CCLXL., potas 8vo. price 68, [On Wednesday next. 
2 Witchcraft. 
2: Bhatish Dictionaries. 


Pocryphal ls. 
ri : ae 's Chronicles and Characters. 
utpejon ‘8 pois pag jeer 1819—1835. 
he Modern Russian 
‘. ten and Speeches of yreon Faucher. 
5 Dae Henry the Navigator. 


ww German: 
1. The re National ¢ Church. 


and 


ESSAYS relating to IRELAND. By NASSAU W. SENIOR. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


3. 
CAUTIONS for the TIMES. Edited by 


RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. 
Third Edition [1961]. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


4. 
of MAIRWARA ; Our 


Crown 8yo. with Portrait, 38. 6d. 


or, 
Rule in India. 


5. 


INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System 
of Administration in India. By Major GEORGE CHESNEY. 
8vo. with Map, 218. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. ot 


the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A. Collective Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 





LORD MACAULAY’S Two Essays on 


MILTON and MACCHIAVELLI. Feap. 8vo. price SixPEeNce. 


8. 
VASCO, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Feap. 


8vo. 38. 6d. 


9. 
ALICE RUSHTON; and Other Poems. 
By FRANCIS REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
10. 
A HOMEWARD RIDE, and Other 
Poems. By C. AUSTEN LEIGH. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Ml. 


POEMS WRITTEN in BARRACKS. 


By ALEXANDER HUME BUTLER. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


12. 
GOETHE'S JIphigenie aw Tauris, 2s., 
and SCHILLER’S Wilhelm 7. annotated for English 
Students by EDWARD OPPEN, “ot daileybury College. 
13. 


HORATII OPERA, Pocket Edition of 


the Text, edited by J. E. YONGE, M.A., Assistant-Master, 
Eton College. Square 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


14. 


The | CHURCH and the WORLD in 


a Third Seri TTA a on aptiene <— me Day. Edited 
byt the : Rev. ORBY Y SHI PL. A 


15. 


ESSAYS on EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORMERS. the Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


16. 
MEMORIALS of LONDON and LON- 
DON LIFE in the 13th, 14th, ona = Centuries. Edited by 
H. T. RILEY, M.A. Royal’sv 


17. 
On ANILINE and its DERIVATIVES. 


Translated from the German of M. REIMANN, Ph.D. Edited 
by W. CROOKES. F.R.S8. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Pably done. It is a bit of good, honest, conscientious, and | brother artists, who will find in them excellent Saas 

painstaking labour; and it is a valuable contribution to | of aerial phenomena; the first a or ering 18. 

art and to art literature. To the artist, the poet, the lover | of cloud; the production of strati, cumuli, cirri, and the ) ic 

of beauty, and to the scientific student, it will be alike | various modifications of each class class ; their probable conduct | The SEA - FISHER) TAN. . ° 

welcome and profitable.” BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. | under the influence of atmospheric currents, and a — WILOOCKS, Guernsey. Second Edition, ‘sind ut 80 Wood~ 
| 'o su 


* This volume is the result of an artist's patient and in- ——. to and collision with each o 


telligent observation of atmospheric phenomena in various | 
countries during several years. With very modest preten- 
sions it is offered to the public; the a hope exp 
being that what he has accomplish may give some 
guidance to the observer of Nature ont her it. on { 


drawings by pho’ 


calm, 


m the 
shores of the M iterranean, and from 


sauante a Ay pet + iggy sem to f,the Alps he has’ brought faithful pictures of 
portance of IS eos contents to artists. An attem| tonite. | nae ¢ . ps 
matize observation and re-production in, MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


and illustrate his text, Mr. WALTON has enriched 
his book with no less than 42 ny gees Le — 


executed from his original tography, as 

| ita hand- book of cloud pod A for the student. 
len Nile country, from the brilliant 
the sublime anges 


19. 
On the SURGICAL TREATMENT of 


I » & DISEASES. By T. HOLMES, Surgeon, } 
fe Ie Hoenital — Sick Children. Sen With D 9 Chromo-lithographi 
Pistes at cs) Woodeuts. Svo, ls. 





London : LonNGMANS, ‘eal ro Co. Paternoster-row. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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“ The long-promised work: of the Countess Guiccioli.’ 
ATHENAUM. 











In the press, 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD 
BYRON. 
TRANSLATED BY 


HUBERT E. J. JERNINGHAM. 









































RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





























By Authority of the Austrian Government. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. 
Travels in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, 
South ‘Americs, &c. By the late EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. The singularly happy art 
of description possessed by the author brings the various 
places before us with the utmost vividness. The lively tone of 
youthful enjoyment pervading the work is another charm 
which the reader can hardly fail to note; while the thoughtful 
and educated spirit in which incidental subjects are regarded 
gaves the narrative from undue lightness. These volumes not un- 
frequently remind us of the exquisite letters from Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal by the author of ‘ Vathek.’ Higher praise than this 
we can hardly give.”—Daily News. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the Fifth—Philip 
the Secoad and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richelieu—the Pirst 
English Revolution— William the Third. By J. VAN PRAET. 
Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
“This book is the result of evident thought and experience. 
Van Praet can hold his own against such vivid narrators as 
Barante, Prescott, Motley, and Macaulay.”—Saturday Review. 


Dr. CURTIUS'S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Translated by A. W. WARD, Fellow of St. Peter’s Ccllege, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

** Prof. Curtius’s eminent scholarship is a sufficient guarantee 
for the trustworthiness of his history; while the skil: with which 
he groups his facts and his effective mode of narrating them 
render it no less readable than sound. He everywhere maintains 
the true dignity and impartiality of history.”—Atheneum. 


‘ f al 
ENGLISH SEAMEN uader the TUDORS. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author of ‘ English Merchants,’ 
&c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. 

r. Fox Bourne, already favourably known by his ‘ Memoir of 
Sir Philip Sidney’ and ‘ English Merchants,’ has now written two 
entertaining volumes, which chronicle the glorious achievements 
and daring genius of the sailors of the sixteenth century. The 
defeat of the ‘ Invincible Armada,’ which has been so often related, 
is here described at length, and this 
interest from the skilful use made by ? 
speeches of the chief actors in that her 


c combat. v 
A NEW EDITION of THE HEAVENS: 
an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMF DEE 
+ULLLEMIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S, 
Imperial 8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, 
and Woodcuts, 21s. 
“If anything can make the study of astronomy easy and en 
gaging te ordinary minds, it will surely be a work of the attrac- 
ive style and handsome aspect of M. Guillemin’s treatise on *‘ The 
Heavens.’ It deserves to be spoken of with all praise, as one 
towards which author, editor, illustrator and publisher have 
equally done their best.”—Saturday Review. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVEIS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right 


Hon. Lady HERBERT of LEA. 1 vol. post 8yo. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

“The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure of enter- 
tainment, and the author deserves considerable credit. There is a 
fund of shrewd sense exhibited in the reflecti of the writer 
which indicates a mind of no ordinary power, and which forms 
no inconsiderable portion of the charm of the work. Some local 
characters are exceedingly well drawn. The ranting Methodist 
parson of the manufacturing town is an instance of this, for his 
peculiar eharacteristics are displayed with at vigour. There 
are others equally out of the common way which strike a critic by 
their freshness.”—Atheneum. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at 


Ryde. 2 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author 
of ‘ The Two Anastasias.’ 3 vols. 


“A well-conceived story unaffectedly told, which, without 
creating a sensational amount of excitement, creates a healthy 
and lezitimate interest, which lasts throughout. The characters 
and incidents are perfectly natural, a quality in a modern novel 
of extreme rarity. In fact, it is a truly sensible and praiseworthy 
book.”—Atheneum. 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sheridan Le 


FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 3 vols. 
SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


RicwaRD BentiEy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 



































































































































































































































’ 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


AROUND THE KREMLIN;; or, Pictures 
of LIFE in MOSCOW. By G. T. LOWTH, Author of * The 
Wanderer in Arabia,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Lllustrations, 15s. 

“This book is most interesting in every way, and deserves to be 
widely read. It gives a vigorous and picturesque account of the 
ancient Russian capital. Mr. Lowth’s descriptions of the city, 
of its institutions and its people, are charming, and fuller than 
any we have hitherto seen.”—Star. : 

“This volume is valuable for the information it conveys, and 
cannot fail to be highly interesting to a large class of readers.” 

Messenger. 

“We do not remember to have met so good a description of the 

Kremlin and the city in which it etanas as in this interesting 

book.” —London Review. 


ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a Sports- 
man’s Narrative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with 
Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and mn pee Hunting. 
By HENRY FAULKNER, late 17th Lancers. 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 158. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church, 
and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 248. 

Contents. MAGNATES of the OLD CHURCH—OLD FOLK 
of the OLD CHURCH—LIFE ROUND ST. PAUL’S CROSS— 
SCEPTRE and CROSIER—THRONE and PULPIT—ORDI- 
NATION — PREFERMENT — CONGREGATIONS — PEWS— 
NOTES on STRAY SERMONS-FONT, ALTAR, and GRAVE 
—IRREGULAR MARRIAGES — LONG and SHORT SER- 
MONS—TEXTS and CHURCH STORIES—STYLE at HOME 
—TITLES and DRESS—SPORTS and PASTIMES—The JOY 
SONGS of the CHURCH — ROYAL, MILITARY, NAVAL, 
FAMILY, and NEWGATE CHAPLAINS— POPULAR and 
FASHIONABLE CHURCHES— FASHIONABLE CONGRE- 
GATIONS — COUNTRY GENTLEMEN — HONORARIUM — 
SLANG in HIGH PLACES—AXE and CROSIER—The PULPIT 
and the BOARDS. 

“This is by far Dr. Doran’s best work. He has taken the 
humourist’s view of our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with 
characteristic ability about the drolleries and eccentricities of the 
venerable order which in these Jater times has given us a fair pro- 
portion of sound scholars and good Christians. We concratulate 
him on the production of a book which abounds in comical stories 
about solemn matters, and yet is so pure of irreverence that of 
the langhter which is sure to ring out over its pages the loudest 
will be heard within country parsonages.”— Athenee 


of the season.” —Star. J | 
“An infinitely interesting and instructive work, worthy of the | 
strongest commendation.”— Observer. 


* Full of entertainment and information.”—Sun. | 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘ New America,’ &. FOURTH EDITION, 
with a New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 


Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty. 
Now ready, 37th Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. } 


LODGE’s PEERAGE and BARONETAGE | 
for 1368. CORRECTED by the NOBILITY. | 


“A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we pos- | 
sess of the aristocracy of the day.”—Post. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mac’ 


DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Alee Forbes,’ &c. 3 vols. | 
*** Robert Falconer’ is a work brimful of life and humour and | 
of the deepest human interest. It is a book to be returned to 
again and again for the deep and searching knowledge it evinces 
of human thoughts and feelings.”—Atheneum. | 
“* Robert Falconer’ is the noblest work of fiction that Mr. 
Mac Donald has yet produced.” —British Quarterly Review. | 

“ It really would not be easy to speak in terms too high of this 
admirab!e story. It isa very fine novel, pure and noble in spirit, 
full of true humour, of shrewd observation, and of an exquisitely 
poetic fancy and feeling. Itis rich in character and incident, and 
in scenes which any novelist might be proud to have written. The 
whole tone and spirit of the book are such as to deserve the sym- 
pathy of every high mind and generous heart.” —Star. 

“ The dialogues in ‘ Robert Falconer’ are so finely blended with 
humour and pathos, as to make them in themselves an intellectual 
treat, to which the reader returns again and again.”— Spectator. | 

“** Robert Falconer’ is a great and clever work,—full of talent, 
sincerity, and beauty. In subtle power of characterization, in 
beauty and poetry of description, in thoughtfulness, in pathos 
and in humour, it may vie with any work from the same pen, and 
indeed with any modern novel.”—Sunday Times. | 


MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, | 


Author of ‘ Leslie Tyrrel,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 


“‘ This novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has a capital 
plot and spirited character drawing—three qualities which make 
it quite exceptionally excellent.”—Star. | 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 
By LADY CHARLES THYNNE, Author of ‘ Off the Line.’ 
“*Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter’ may be recommended as a 
healthy work. The story is very cleverly managed and naturally 
worked out. The characters are quite in keepivg with the story. 
Pleasant and easy in speech and movement, they are the people of 
everyday life put gracefully on the stage.”— Atheneum. | 

** The interest of this story is unflagging, and its tone is pleasant 
and healthy. There is good character-drawing.”—Star. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &. Sxcoxp Epitiox, in 3vols. | 
‘‘Mr. Jeaffreson has contributed one of the most readable 
novels of the season, and has likewise added to literature one of 
the most natural, healthy, and artistic performances that has ap- 
peared for many a day. The story is remarkable for interest and 
a varied excellence in its conduct and characters.”— Post. 


The COUNTESS’S CROSS. By Mrs, | 
EGERTON. 3 vols. 


“The interest of this story never flags. The style is easy and 












natural. The portraits are cleverly drawn.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


um. 
“These volumes are among the pleasantest and most amusing ' 


| London: 


New Books to ask for at the Libraries. 
spades 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. By 


a New Writer. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


“‘Tt is something, when novels have earned for themselves their 
present deplorable reputation, to find one which is thoroughly ex- 
pas j and yet perfectly innocent. ‘Cousin Jack’ is really a good 
novel; and though it has an elopement yet it has no harm in it, 
while, though we are ourselves somewhat past the age of novel- 
reading, we have to confess to having been led on and on until 
what we meant to be a mere inspection of it for the pu of 
reporting its character has ended in our reading it through with 
real interest....It introduces many characters of great force and 
beauty, is extremely well written, and it has a tenderness and deli- 
cacy of tone which show that its writer must be in the best sense 
of the word a real lady....It is a pure, high-toned, and graceful 
story.”—Literary Churchman. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By 
J. HAIN FRISWELL. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

‘*The old project of a window in the bosom to render the soul of 
man visible, is what every honest fellow has a manifold reason to 
wish for.”—Pope’s Letters, Dec. 12, 1718. 

“*The author has painted all his incidents from nature, and has 
set down nought in malice. Upon the whole, we have not read a 
cleverer or more entertaining book for a long time.”— Observer’. 

“A pleasant set of stories, strung together on a cord that has 
the merit of novelty. There is poetry, too, in the book; the pages 
are all enlivened by an abounding kindliness, smartness of humour, 
and much good writing.”—Examiner. 


WALKS inthe BLACK COUNTRY and 
its GREEN BORDER-LAND. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

** His delight in the beauties of English scenery, the mild and 
tender radiance of English skies and suns, which he thinks supe- 
rior to American, and the storied buildings of old English towns, 
kindles in the reader a pleasure almost equal to the writer's. The 
volume is a charming one, and should be widely read.” 

Daily News. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in 
Sunshine. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of ‘ Travel- 
ling in Spain.’ With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** It is full of air and light, and its style is laden, so to speak, 
with a sense of: unutterable freedom and enjoyment... 

which would remind us not of the article on Algeria in a Gazetteer, 

ut of Turner's picture of a sunrise on the African coast.” 
Atheneum. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS of FREDRIKA BREMER. Edited by her Sister, 
CHARLOTTE BREMER. Translated from the Swedish by 
FREDERICK MILOW. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 

Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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The ROYAL COOKERY-BOOK. By 


JULES GOUFFE, Chef de Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club 
Translated and adapted for English use by ALPHONSE 
GOUFFE, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illus 
trated with large Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, and 
161 Woodeuts. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21. 28. 


TABLE-TALK and CPINIONS of the 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. (Bayard Edition.) 


BAYARD EDITIONS, price 2s. 6d., each Volume complete 
in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, bound by Burn, 
flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, silk head-bands and registers. 
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VATHEKR. By William Beckford. 


Second Edition of the VOYAGE ALONE: 
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Illustrations. Price 5s. 
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LITERATURE 

Turkey under the Reign of Abdul Aziz—[La 

Turquie sous le Rigne d’Abdul-Aziz, par 

Frederick Millingen (Osman Seify Bey), &c.]. 

(Paris.) 
Wuar may be the authenticity of this work, 
who are its authors, what is the nature of its 
facts, whether the reputed author exists in the 
flesh or not, whether it is a romance like the 
Hekim Bashi, or an autobiography, and what 
are its real objects,—all these are matters in 
doubt. A book which professes to be published 
at Paris, which is actually printed at Brussels 
and issued in London, suggests a conflict of juris- 
diction. The author says he left the Ottoman 
army because a Turkish general called him a 
Jesuit, and this imputation the author denies, 
—a denial which we can confirm so far as the 
term Jesuit implies learning and ability. Still 
the work may have some occult and mysterious 


object. Of the author of a work, which pro- | 
fesses to reveal to us the great Turkish mystery, | 


it is desirable there should be no mystery at 
all; but though we have perused the whole 
book from beginning to end, we cannot make 
out the details of the Janus at all satisfactorily. 
One face it will be seen represents Frederick 
Millingen, Esq., “au Englishman by origin” 
(page 10), but born at- Constantinople, and 


alleged to be under the protection of Sir Henry , 


Bulwer and the embassy. Putting aside for the 
moment the equally strong arguments for his 
being a Turk instead of an Englishman, and 
that Millingen is not a very distinctive Eng- 
lish name, and charitably supposing that his 
English origin is derived from his great-grand- 
mother, we find our Englishman writing in 
French, and evidently knowing little of the 
language or institutions of his alleged country. 
He tells us (page 381) that the reception given 
to the Sultan in London was by “les stock- 
brokers et les job-makers,” and various infeli- 
citous expressions attest his want of famil- 
iarity with what might be presumed to be his 
national tongue. The natural assumption would 
be that he is one of those persons called Levan- 


tines, and whom he has graphically described | 


(page 408): “ By Levantine is understood those 
degenerate Europeans who, settled for many 


years in Turkey, have lost every national | 


characteristic.” But this assumption would be 
wrong, forthe writer describes the Levantines as 
“Bastard offcasts of the Latin race, known under 
the generic name of Levantines, people without 
country and without principle, attaching to 
nationality a negotiable standard.” 

We might get on with Millingen if it were not 
for Osman Bey; he is a stumbling-block. Mil- 
lingen was born at Constantinople; Osman 
Seify Bey is “connected by relationship with 
one of the first families of the empire” (page 10). 
What relationship? There is the difficulty. 
Osman Seify Bey, Major or Bin Bashi in an 
orthodox corps. When Europeans enter the 
Turkish service they commonly take a Turkish 
surname, for two reasons: one, that their Euro- 
pean surname cannot always be easily written 
or spoken in Turkish form, and another because 
it is the practice of the Turks themselves and 
orientals, Mussulman and Christian, to adopt 
such surnames. Our Fuad Pasha is Mehemed 
Fuad Pasha, Kibrisli is Mehemed Kibrisli 
Pasha. In noticing last year Sir Adolphus 
Slade’s memorable book on Turkey, we referred 
to his title of Mushaver Pasha, or Councillor 
Pasha. Now those Europeans like Sir Adol- 
phus who enter the Ottoman service and do 
not adopt Islam, only take these surnames, and 


| 


theyare readily known. Theconvertsto Islam, or | tales of poisoning, strangling, massacre, plunder, 


renegades, are equally well known, as, in addition 
to surnames, they adopt Mussulman forenames, 
such as Mehemed, Ali, Osman, Hassan, derived 
| in the usual way from the repertory of the saints 
|of Islam, This gives us asa Mussulman, Osman 
| Seify Bey, engaged from his youth in the Turk- 
jish cause (page 10), commanding a battalion 
|of the faithful in the army of Anatolia, and 
| having his orthodox prayer-carpet like orthodox 
| believers(p.197). The soldiers evidently believed 
|him to be orthodox. Whether Mr. Millingen 
or Osman Bey is, or was, or shall be, or is not, 
|a Mussulman at any time, is a matter of very 
| little interest ; but when he comes forward as a 
| Turkish and Mussulman authority one would 
| like to be a little better assured, for an English 
| Mussulman is a very rare bird. 

The identity of Osmor Bey as a Turk is as 
| thorny as his English athnity. “ One of the first 
| families of the empire,” Mehemed Jemil Pasha, 
| Mehemed Ali Pasha, Mehemed Fuad Pasha, 
| Kibrisli Mehemed Pasha, Mehemed Emin 
Ali Pasha,—which of these has the honour of 
Osman Bey’s alliance? There is only one of these 
| princes who is known to have had any connexion 
| which may be called European, and the case 

was, that the Greek wife of a European went 
off to this Pasha, taking with her the children 
of the European. This Pasha is specially held 
| up to contempt by Osman Bey, so that Osman 
Bey can hardly be supposed to be his stepson, 
and thus to repay with ingratitude the benefits 
and the political promotion obtained through 
the Pasha. Again, such a supposition implies 
that the individual, not only in childhood, but 
in maturer years, accepted benefits from one 
who had dishonoured his father. This, again, is 
inconsistent with what he says of his father, 
page 229, an intimate friend of Sir Henry 
Bulwer. When Osman got into his ultimate 
scrape with the Ottoman Government, and had 
to contrive another and last evasion, he went 
, to his father, who “had always been opposed to 
‘my teking service in the Turkish army.” His 
father promised to intercede in his favour with 
|Sir Henry, and his father made some very 
| strange remarks. “ Did I not tell you that you 
gould not remain among these Turks? A man 
must be devoid of all sentiment of honour and 
‘humanity to get on with such people. With 
| Turks, the only way to succeed is to get out 
|of them as much as one can (d'attraper @eux 
autant qvon peut), without ever putting one’s- 
| self in their power.” For the political morality 
|of this saying, the elder Osman Bey, or 
| whatever he may be, is responsible, not our- 
selves. 

We note it as curious that in one so learned 
in all the learning of the East as Osman 
Bey, the man who writes long despatches and 
state documents in Turkish, that his rendering 
of Turkish words shows no conversance with 
Turkish orthography, but is rather that of the 
ignorant Levantine, who, by associating with 
Turks, has learnt Turkish by ear. 

Such is the ambiguous English-Turk, who has 
written this great book of revelations to let us 
know asmuch about Turkey, “enwrapped in the 
clouds of mystery,” as we do or he does “ about 
China and Australia.” To enable him to do this 
more effectually, he has largely borrowed from 
every common source of geography and history, 
better known to the European public than 
to himself, whereby to stuff out his book. His 
object is to reveal Turkey, and blow up that 
fieud incarnate Fuad Pasha. This might be 
the more easily done if he would favour us 
with deeds of barbarism, as he has occasionally, 
and which enter into the ordinary notions of 
what the Turks ought to be, All the dreadful 





&c., we can swallow, although we may suspect 
they are not well authenticated ; but our author 
endows the Turks not only with many attri- 
butes of civilization, but with what we may 
call a hyper-civiljzation, which is well calculated 
to make the public hesitate in forming a 
judgment. 
We cannot with the least safety adopt what 
he says about Fuad Pasha and many other 
public characters, as his statements are often 
| notoriously inexact, and have the assured quality 
of being libellous; and although Osman Bey 
may escape the consequences, journalists with 
a domicile and a personality might be less for- 
tunate. We shall therefure deal with Osman 
| Bey as drawn by himself, though we cannot 
| accept his pompous assertion that he is an his- 
, torical personage, and that an account of his 
| small beer is history. How Osman Bey came 
| to be Osman Bey we have no means of knowing; 
but he lands us in Koordistan, among the wild 
nomads of the Koords and the settled Armenians 
and Osmanlis, in a lawless country, with an 
undecided and open frontier towards Persia,— 
such a station as some of our own officers 
occupy near the Khyber Pass, and offering 
little evidence of a high development of civili- 
zation. Koordistan aflords few taxes or recruits 
to the Ottoman empire; and the authorities 
are now striving hard to reduce it tosubjection 
and order under very difficult circumstances. 
What Major Osman says about the condition 
of the country or his soldiers we shall trouble 
ourselves very little about, being content 
with his history of himself. The officers 
and men of his four companies looked upon 
him as a saviour, and loved him as their father. 
To keep up this character, or for some other 
| purpose, he began his career by an appeal to 
| the generosity of the inhabitants of the village 
he occupied, and in a few hours he obtained, 
| without paying any coin, flour, barley, butter, 
and a complete supply of provisions for a month 
| for 300 men (page 66). In other words, he 
| levied contributions. At Mollah Hassan he tried 
the same game (page 69), but this brought on 
| him a persecution; for the head of the village 
resisted, and the General of brigade intervened. 
| Major Osman then amused himself by going 
| to head-quarters at Van without leave, and 
spending several days there, having delegated 
to his Adjutant Major to stay in the unhealthy 
villages (page 73). The General sent direct 
orders to the Adjutant Major, and commanded 
Osman to go to Kotour. Here he makes a plea 
that the General did not supply beds, &c. for 
the sick soldiers; but he himself had already 
“had recourse,” as he calls it, to the inhabitants 
of the town, and got together coverlets, or beds, 
carpets, pillows, &c. (page 85). Soon after he 
made a new requisition (page 87). According to 
his own account, he was sending to the General 
offensive despatches, and assuming an attitude 
of insubordination (pages 104, 105). At Kotour 
he got up a charge of complicity of brigandage 
against Ahmed Agha, the sub-prefect, and 
violating the civil functions, contrary to the 
strict prescriptions of the administration, seized 
four brigands, against which the civil Pasha 
remonstrated. Having taken the civil power 
into his own hands in this case, our Major, in 
another, sent out a detachment of 100 men to 
a village, seized the inhabitants, their catile 
and furniture, had them brought to the town, 
then separated from the general mass some 
alleged brigands and their effects, sold off the 
property by public auction, and gave the pro- 
ceeds to the alleged victims. 
The not unnatural result of these various 
performances was, that the Major was summoned 
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to head-quarters at Van to answer an inquiry. l 


Finding that the inquiry was likely to go 
— st him, the Major took French leave from 

an, and, under the plea of appealing to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, made off to 
Erzeroom, hotly pursued. All this is described 
in a high-flown manner, and is interspersed with 
very free personal sketches of the various autho- 
rities. Some of the most amusing things are 
his speeches, stated by him to have been made 





to Pashas and soldiers. There is nothing better 
in the early books of Livy. The Commander- 
in-Chief, entering into the conspiracy against 
the patriotic Major, likewise determined on 
trying him. This leads to several chapters 
of geography ; and as the Major was equally 
determined not to be tried if he could 
help it, he again fled by a mountain route, 
though it takes some fine language and some 





more geography on Lazistan to work out this | 
result. His very singular notions on military | 
discipline do not appear to have civilized the | 
Turks, and will not, we fear, be accepted as | 
orthodox in any Western military school. 

This time he came to Constantinople to 
appeal to the Seraskier, Fuad Pasha, before 
whom he presented himself. He does Fuad | 
Pasha the justice to state that H.H. did not | 
ask him to sit down, nor hesitate at once | 
to point out the offence of abandoning several | 
posts without leave, offences in comparison with | 
which the Major's denunciations and reve- 
lations were considered of very small moment. 
Fuad Pasha at once removed Osman from the 
active list. 

Finding that the matter was referred to the 
Council of War, Osman was in a serious 
position; for the decision was a direction 
to him to rejoin the army of Anatolia, and 
present himself for trial. Osman, after having 
been so many years in the Turkish service 
without being poisoned, or we might say, 





being in fear of it, is now seized with a 
great dread of being poisoned by the Turks, | 
though to our mind he had a greater chance | 
of a sentence of imprisonment and hard 
labour; so he seeks to get out of the lion’s den. | 
He is advised that if he does not start he will | 
be tied neck and heels, and sent to the army | 
under escort of the police. A guard having been | 
sent to arrest him in his house in Constan- | 
tinople, he gets off in a Frank disguise, and | 
resorts to his father, as stated, for the English | 
Ambassador’s protection against the Seraskier. 
The description here becomes magniloquent and 
ambiguous; but we judge that the Ambassador 
did not see his way as a matter of favour to stay 
altogether the hand of justice in behalf of a 
deserter, although the gentleman claimed to be 
a Turkish patriot, the regenerator of Turkey, 
and an Englishman ; for it appears Osman was | 
arrested in the street, taken off to the military 
prison, confined there for some days, and then 
put on board the steamer for Trebisond under a 
military guard. On board the steamer he was 
dismissed, and left to take his own course, 
which in due time has brought him hither. 
In justice to Osman, we must say that beyond | 
the suspicion of being a Jesuit, he does assign | 
one reason for being a Mussulman and a philo- 
Turk ; for he alleges (page 239) that he is a 
victim of David Urquhart. He says, that “at | 
the age of eighteen fate brought him in contact | 
with a political madman, whose false and erro- 
neous doctrines were the cause of his going 
astray.” “The Turk, according to the opinion 
of this pseudo-philosopher, is the true model of 
the primitive and pure man.” (!) “From the top 
of Mont Blanc this philo-Turk, turned hermit, 
raised his voice against the corruption of 
Lord Palmerston.” Unluckily, at that time, Mr. 
Urquhart was not living on the top of Mont 





Blanc ; and he laid hold of Mr. Millingen in| but order could not have been kept by ten time 


Constantinople, turned him into Osman, and 
sent him for ten years to defend the throne of 
the Sultan and the cause of Islam. We are 
almost sorry Osman is disenchanted, for he 
has written this book, and it is cruel to lay 
the sin of it at the door of Mr. Urquhart’s 
hermitage. Mr. Urquhart never wrote anything 
stupid about Turkey. 

It may have been already conceived by our 
readers that the book is trash; but as it may 
impose on somebody as a revelation of Turkey 
by a Turk, it is useful to give some account of 
it and its author from his own pages. 





The March to Magdala. By G. A. Henty, 
Special Correspondent of the ‘Standard.’ 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Auw’s well that ends wel]. The prisoners of 

Magdala have been released unharmed; the 


tyrant who held them captive has fallen by his | 


own hand; his boasted stronghold has been 


| razed to the ground ; and the troops that started 


amid gloomy forebodings of sickness, want, 
and failure, have returned home strong and 
successful. The expedition has resulted in 
what has well been called a tearless victory, 
and where the end has been so good it may 
seem ungrateful to make any complaint as to 
the means; but it is impossible to read Mr. 
Henty’s straightforward, independent account 
of the campaign without becoming aware that 
there was at one time imminent risk of col- 
lapse, through mismanagement and want of 
organization; and though, from the praises 
that have been heaped upon the heroes of the 
campaign, it is evident that the public is little 
inclined to criticize its events, yet it cannot be 
too plainly pointed out that the want of prepa- 
ration and organization which marks our military 
administration has caused an unnecessarily 
lavish expenditure of money, and was at one 
time almost sufficient to cause the complete 
breakdown of the expedition. 

Mr. Henty landed at Zoulla early in Decem- 
ber with the first two companies of European 
troops that set foot in Abyssinia, when the 
base of operations was yet in the hands of the 
pioneer force only; and a more melancholy 
picture than that which he portrays it is diffi- 
cult to imagine. The small supply of water 
originally obtained from wells sunk at the 


|camp had failed, and both men and beasts 


were dependent on what the steamers in the 


| harbour could condense. The result was terrible 


suffering among the animals. Dead mules, 
camels and oxen lay everywhere upon the 
shore, surrounded by gorged vultures. Starved 
and dying mules would drink the salt water 
in their madness of thirst. Camels lay moaning 
on the sand, too weak to move. Boatloads of 


| them arrived and were turned on shore to 


wander away and die of thirst. But we had 
better give the rest of the story, and its causes, 


| in the author’s own words :— 


‘* At a mile from the landing-place the scene is 
painful in the extreme. Camels and mules wander 
about in hundreds without masters, without any- 
thing. Here they strive for a few days’ existence 
by plucking scanty shoots; here they sicken and 
die. The scenes were frightful everywhere, but 
were worst of all at the watering-troughs. These 
were miserably-contrived things. Only ten or a 
dozen animals could approach at once; they were 
so unevenly placed, that when one end was full to 
overflowing there was not an inch of water at the 
other ; and besides this, at a time when water was 
worth its weight in gold, they leaked badly. They 
were only supplied with water for an hour or so in 
the morning, and for a similar time in the even- 
ing; and in consequence the scene was painful in 
the extreme. There was a guard to preserve order, 


as many men. There were hundreds of trans 
animals, with one driver to each five or six of them, 
What could one driver do with six half-maq 
animals? They struggled, they bit, they kicked, 
they fought like wild beasts for a drink of the 
precious water for which they were dying. Besides 
these led animals were numerous stragglers, which, 
having broken their head-ropes, had gone out into 
the plain to seek a living on their own account, 
For these there was no water; they had no requi- 
sition pinned to their ears, and as they failed thus 
| scandalously to comply with the regulations laid 
| down by the authorities, the authorities determined 
| that they should have no water. They were beaten 
| off. Most of them, after a repulse or two, went 
| away with drooping heads to die; but some fought 
for their dear lives, cleared a way to the trough with 
heels and teeth, and drank despite the blows 
which were showered upon them. I inquired of 
|the Land Transport Corps why these scattered 
| Mules are not collected and fed. I am told that 
| nearly the whole of these mule and camel-drivers 
have deserted and gone to Massowah. And s0 it is, 
The mules and camels are dying of thirst and neg. 
lect; the advanced brigade cannot be supplied with 
food; the harbour is becoming full of transporte, 
because there are no means of taking the men 
inland, although there are plenty of animals ; and 
all this because the land-transport men desert. The 
officers of that corps work like slaves; they are up 
early and late; they saddle mules with their own 
hands; and yet everything goes wrong. Why is all 
this? One reason undoubtedly is, that the ani- 
mals have been sent on before the men. A few 
officers, and a comparatively small body of native 
followers, are sent out, and to them arrive thou- 
sands of bullocks, thousands of mules, thousands 
of camels. The Arab followers, appalled by the 
amount of work accumulating upon them, desert 
to a man; the officers are left helpless. Had a fair 
number of officers and followers been sent on to 
receive the animals as they came, all might have 
gone well. It was simply a miscalculation. And 
so it is, I regret to say, in some other departments. 
You apply for a tent, and are told there are no 
bell-tents whatever arrived. You ask for a pack- 
saddle, and are told by the quartermaster-general 
that there is not a single pack-saddle in hand, and 
that hundreds of mules are standing idle for want 
of them. You ask for rations, and are informed 
that only native rations have yet arrived, and that 
no rations for Europeans have been sent, with the 
exception of the sixty days’ provisions the 33rd 
Regiment have brought with them! Why is this! 
There are scores of transports lying in Bombay 
Harbour doing nothing. Why, in the name of 
common sense, are they not sent on? The nation 
is paying a very fair sum for them, and there they 
lie, while the departments are pottering with their 
petty jealousies and their petty squabbles. The 
fact is, we want a head here. Colonels Merewether 
and Phayre have gone five days’ march away, 
taking with them all the available transport. 
Brigadier-General Collings only arrived yesterday, 
and, of course, has not as yet been able to set 
things in order. I am happy to say that General 
Staveley arrived last night, and I believe that he 
will soon bring some order into this chaos. The 
fact is, that in our army we leave the most im- 
portant branch of the service to shift for itself. 
Unless the Land Transport Train is able to per- 
form its duty, nothing can possibly go right; but 
the Land Transport Corps has no authority and 
no power. It is nobody’s child. The commissariat 
owns it not; the quartermaster and adjutant- 
general know nothing whatever of it. It may 
shift for itself. All the laches of all the departments 
are thrown upon its shoulders, and the captains 
who are doing the work may slave night and day; 
but, unaided and unassisted, they can do nothing.” 
A depot at the base of operations without 
commanding officer—mules and camels without 
drivers or water !—it is the old, old story of the 
commencement of a campaign by the British, 
and not the marvellous order and method that 
we have generally heard of as characteristics 








of the invasion of Abyssinia. But the truth is, 
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as Mr. Henty points out in his introductory | comings in the organization of a force which 
chapter, it was not Sir Robert Napier’s fault. | he accompanied. But those days are gone by. 
The scheme for the organization of a transport Mr. Henty might chaff the Commanding Engi- 
train, put forward by him in September, was |neer at Zoulla for wanting to raise the whole 
overruled by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, by whom | African coast three feet, or for his anxiety to 
a new scheme was issued two months after- show the Bombay people how reclamations 
wards; with what result we have seen. Again, from the sea ought to be carried out,—or might 
Sir Robert was overruled in the matter of the , even express his opinion of Col. Merewether’s 
formation of the pioneer force. It appears, then, | refusal to take him on with an exploring party, 


that the popular idea that all matters connected 
with the expedition were left to him, is errone- 
ous; and that the Governor of Bombay had | 
not learnt the lesson, that the wisest course in 
planning a military expedition is to interfere | 
as little as possible with the military com- 
mander. Fortunately, however, Sir Robert 
Napier is a man of great judgment and powers | 
of organization. Staveley first, and then Napier, | 
soon brought the chaos into order, but not, as 
we are informed from other sources, till about 
four thousand mules out of eight thousand had 
died. 

It is pleasant to leave the corpse-strewn 
shore of Annesley Bay, and follow Mr. Henty 
up into the fresh air of the highlands, to see the 
Abyssinian savage, with his spear, his sword 
like a reaping-hook, and his heavy club, stalk- 
ing lazily along, while his womankind, in their 
leathern dresses, ornamented with shells, and 
their necklaces of red seeds, carry bundles of 
hay on their backs into the camp; or to travel 
through the lonely gorges in the moonlight, 
or seek shade from the scorching sun under the 
great trees of ivy, the evergreen oak, or the | 
tulip-tree, with its huge twisted trunk, and its | 
limbs a hundred feet-long. He writes pleasantly | 





and yet be sure of a whole skin,—but it takes 
no little moral courage to write honestly under 
these circumstances even now; and it is the 
honest purpose of Mr. Henty’s narrative which 
we admire. It is not bitter or unpleasant, but 
it is not one universal blotch of couleur de rose. 
We would, however, in all kindness, suggest 
to him and special correspondents in general 
that a little less frequent use of the first person 
singular would be desirable. 





What should we Drink? An Inquiry sug- 
gested by Mr. E. L. Beckwith’s ‘ Practical 
Notes on-Wine’ By James L. Denman. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Beckwith was an “ Associate Juror and 

Reporter on Wines at the Paris Exhibition, 

1867.” In a little work, to which Mr. Denman 

replies, he has spoken in terms of praise of some 

of our old, and some of our not yet departed, 

favourites. Mr. Denman, who is known as a 

wine-controversialist as well as a wine-merchant, 

takes exception to the praise. He formerly dealt 
in the usual variety ; he is now more exclusive ; 
and is, in England, the great champion of the 

Greek Bacchus. “My object,” he says, “is 


and naturally of what he saw, and looks at the | merely to make known the merits of pure wine. 
features of the country with an eye trained by | If port and sherry were good, I should not have 
the experience of much travel, describing some | sought for other wines, but should have rested 
bits of pure Abyssinian scenery, which enable | content with the excellent business once accru- 
us to understand pretty clearly the joke in the ing to me from them.” He further infers that, 


force, that their acquaintance with the table- 
land consisted chiefly of climbing up and down 
the legs of the table. Here, for instance, is a 
sketch near Fokado:— 

“Our path was winding along the face of a high 
mountain, along which our pioneers had cut a path 
some ten or twelve feet wide. We were perhaps a 
hundred feet above the general level of the plateau, 
but were passing round the head of a valley which 
lay some fifteen hundred feet below us. This valley 
was only a short branch of a broader valley which 
ran at right-angles to it, and beyond and in the 
middle of which a number of isolated hills rose up 
like islands ; these were all flat-topped, and rose to 
the exact level of the general plateau. Some had 
sloping sides, others were perfectly perpendicular ; 
and it required no stretch of the imagination to 
picture the time when a mighty river was sweeping 
down this great valley, and when these island 
mountains breasted and divided its waters. To our 
right this valley was ten or twelve miles wide, and 
the numerous islands presented an extraordinary 
vista of precipice and slope. On the opposite side 
of the valley the plateau extended for a mile or 
two, and then rose into lofty rounded mountains ; 
more to the left it stretched away for many miles, 
and the view was bounded by the extraordinary 
fantastic range of peaks of which I have already 
spoken, broken by the lights and shadows thrown 
by a sinking sun.” 

Yet, on the whole, Abyssinia was a disap- 





poate country. The scenery must at times 
ave been strange and fine, but beyond the 


if he had not struck pure fountains in Greece, 
the public would not have drunk of them out 
of his pitchers; and then, lifting his hat to 
Dionysius, as the sole god of wine, torov aprioy 
copiZwy, beneficent to the thirsty, he assails all 
others, sometimes successfully enough, as utterly 
unworthy the smallest pinch of grateful incense. 
. The gods sent the grapes; but the wine- 
makers are of the Devil. Mr. Denman is quite 
right in denouncing adulteration. Of what 
champagne was once made, we don’t know; 
of what a good deal is made, we may judge by 
the fact that it is often bought for exportation 
at a shilling a bottle, to be drunk by far-off 
people at prices which seem to guarantee that 
it is superior to the sugared, brandied, carbonic- 
acid-gasified concoctions tippled in Europe ; 
and as to what it may be hereafter made of, 
we may conjecture, from the hints of wine- 
makers that future champagne-vineyards will 
be found in the petroleum wells. 

People do not drink enough even of cham- 
pagne in this country to be much afflicted with 
the serious results of which continuous swal- 
lowers are the victims. There is more danger 
with the burgundy, the devotees to which would 
do well not to disregard the tingle they will 
sometimes feel in their fingers. The warning 
is serious. As for clarets, they are professedly 
drunk under so many names— the most esteemed 
of which is not a warrant for the wine being 


face of Nature there was very little of interest | what it is called—that, cunningly as they are 
or novelty. It has been very poor ground for | made, the more they are craftily qualified with 
the archeologist, or even for the naturalist. | good water, by the drinker, the better for him. 
But no march with an army eager to meet an | The cheap wines are not unwholesome when 
enemy of whom it has heard strange tales, over | thus modified; but pure claret is a wine of 


an entirely new country, can fail to be inter- | price. 

esting if told, as it is here, in simple, unaffected | The supply of any sort of wine will always 
language. There was a time when a civilian | be up to the demands of the market, as long as 
would have been hanged for writing as boldly | Cette exercises its industry of making any wine 
as Mr. Henty writes of the faults and short- | of any clime that caprice may require. Indeed, 


seeing how easily every wine district can 
“manufacture” the wines which its vineyards 
are insufficient to produce, drinkers need not 
despair either as regarding the wants of them- 
selves or of their children. The Germans are 
not behind the French in this respect. There 
may be grapes enough in the Fatherland only 
to produce a few tuns of Johannisberg, Rudes- 
heimer (unter Hausern) and Liebfrauenmilch, 
but philanthropic makers are numerous enough 
to supply the whole world as often and as 
largely as they may be required. 

When Mr. Denman asserts that there is 
“no pure or natural sherry sold in England,” 
we think he is mistaken. It is certainly im- 
ported by private consumers, and some, at 
least, is sold by dealers, to purchasers of un- 
sophisticated tastes. At the same time, there is 
no doubt that new sherry is constantly doctored 
into old, and that the drinker has the same 
right of complaining of fraud as Falstaff had 
when he detected the lime in his sack. Of 
course, port, which has not so entirely dis- 
appeared from “good society” as Mr. Denman 
thinks, is as freely “ manipulated” as any other 
wine. Every “proof” of port being pure, fine 
and old can be manufactured as easily as the 
wine itself; but the only proof a drinker of it 
can have is the state of his head, and, indeed, 
often of his legs, the next morning. Pain in the 
one and languor in the other will be dolorous 
counter-proofs of the cleverness of the old-port- 
maker. It may be asked, “what of the old 
three-bottle men?” men who thus drank port 
nightly,—in fact, the Scotch Judges not only did 
so, but they had it on their desks before their 
judgment-seats, and drank it daily, as well!— 
but then, it was “port wine” they drank. 
When the manufacturer got into the bottle, the 
stout old tipplers took to claret, and wondered 
at getting drunk so rapidly on such “ thin 
stuff.” The manipulator had preceded them. 
Pure, unbrandied port,—notwithstanding all 
that may be said to the contrary,—can now be 
procured in London,—natural port, the finest 
growth on the Alto Douro,—at prices varying 
from 24s. to 36s. per dozen. No doubt, “Eng- 
lish port-wine drinkers,” unaccustomed to the 
flavour, would at first regard it with as much 
disinclination as some regard Masdeu, and all 
persons, with properly regulated minds, per- 
manently regard the Marsala that is said to 
come to England, but which is really the cheap- 
est and nastiest of home-made poisons. “ Port 
wine,” says Mr. Denman, “ must be sweet and 
strong, or it is not port; it is only a kind of 
claret”; but, without the sugar and the alco- 
hol, it is a very excellent kind of claret ; very 
much better than a good deal of the latter put 
upon table with a name, and, in the bill, with 
a figure, intended to dignify it. 

Mr. Denman “goes in” for Greek wines ; 
but (good as these may be) they are less free 
from alcohol than many persons suspect. As to 
the average proportion of alcohol, they -only 
stand below port; they are above not only 
claret, but Burgundy. They are not, however, 
what are called brandied wines, nor are port and 
sherry in their natural state: but who is to 
guarantee them against adulteration, seeing 
that they are especially recommended to drink- 
ers who have a lingering taste for brandied 
wines and a lasting one for full-bodied bever- 
ages? Meanwhile, the public taste for them is 
increasing, as the Board of Trade returns show. 
In 1866 nearly two millions of gallons were 
imported ; last year more nearly four millions. 
We attach more importance to this fact than 
to the numerous testimonials in favour of 
Greek wines which Mr. Denman publishes. 
Some of them must have been drawn up, with 
the recklessness of a mad doctor, in a hurry. 
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Of one wine, a eulogistic writer says that it has 


“ peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort” ; while | 


another describes it as “Chablis-like.” Another 
person takes up another sort of Greek wine, 
and says, “Very much of an Amontillado 
sherry.” —“ Very,” echoes an independent wit- 
ness, “ with an exquisite Sauterne flavour.” A 
third demurs, and professes to a “delicious 
mixture of hock and sherry.” One supporter of 
Greek wines dubiously recommends his favourite 
by declaring that, “in some cases, it is one of 
the best medicines we have”; in which case 
we have more than mere doubts. We come 
upon another group of tasters over a different 
Greek vintage, and we hear one judge remark, 
“ Madeira-like,” to which a lady rejoins, “ taste 
of nectar!” which we hope is no allusion to 
the effervescing drink so cheaply sold and so 
audaciously named. A perplexed wine-juror 
sips a glass from another tap ; he finds it “ full 
of body and flavour,” and then gravely assures 
Mr. Denman that “it would suit to a marvel 
the first course of fish.” Another seems to have 
only experience enough to compare the same 
wine with “ the brandied cheap sherries,” which 
are to be most found at feasts, where the wine 
is what is improperly called “supplied,” for 
which this particular Greek wine “ will never 
be given up,”’—an assertion which is hardly a 
recommendation. Again, we find a wine testi- 
fied to by one taster as “very like what 
a natural port is said to be,” with which Dr. 
Druitt does net exactly agree ; for he describes 
it as “intensely sweet, full-bodied, rough and 
grapy.” And, lastly, of Santorin, one taster 
deposes that it is “a natural, dry port”; a 
second that it is “a 
burgundy”; while an accommodating third (in 
the spirit of Mrs. Inchbald’s Mr, Harmony, or 
of the gentleman who had to pronounce as to 
whether a portrait represented the Saracen’s 
Head or Sir Roger de Coverley) kindly suggests 
that there is a good deal to be said on both 
sides, and that this wine is “something between 
port and burgundy”; and, indeed, a very 
excellent wine it is, but as different from both 
as each is from the other. 

Mr. Denman’s ‘What should we Drink?’ is 
a little riddle, the solution of which is “ Greek 
Wiues,” in which he deals. He is perfectly 
justified in recommending them, either in the 
character of Monsieur Josse, or through the 
friends, judges and customers who agree with 
him. We can add our own testimony to the 
excellence, wholesomeness, and, in many cases, 
inexpensiveness, of Greek wines; but we entirely 
dissent from the assertion, by whomsoever 
made, that natural sherry and natural port, at 
“reasonable prices,” are not procurable in 


England. 





Pictures of Life in 
T. Lowth, Esq. (Hurst 


Around the Kremlin ; or, 

Moscow. By G. 

& Blackett). 
Moscow presents itself to the imagination under 
two very different aspects, just as you happen 
to know it by reading or by sight. One aspect 
is that of a city on fire; the other aspect is 
that of a city of gardens, Readers of historical 
romance dream of a great and patriotic sacrifice 
which, in reality, was never made; while travel- 
lers with an eye for colour and character in 
landscape dwell with pleasure on the view from 
Sparrow Hill, including the winding river, the 
line of green knolls, the broad expanse of city, 
broken everywhere by shining domes and 
pinnacles, with the great jewel of the Kremlin 
set in the midst of a thousand minor beauties. 
That-view is a pleasant sight to see; for two 
great worlds of fancy meet in the architecture 
and in the landscape ;—the splendid languor of 











new wine approaching | 





the East and the comfortable energy of the 
West. Prague is sometimes called the Gate of 
the East;—an epithet which is also given 
|to Vienna; but Moscow is the true northern 
Gate of the East, just as Stamboul is that of 
the south. 

Of course, in saying thus much, we do not 
mean to involve ourselves in the maze of defi- 
nitions. The East is like wit and poetry: it 
defies definition. We have heard a man say 
that Augsburg seemed to him oriental ; and the 
same foolish thing has been said of Madrid. A 
famous English general, going out to Bengal, 
wrote home that he found the East at Cairo, 
and left it there. At Suez many people think 
they leave the true Orient in their wake ; the 
Orient to them being the country of Safie and 
Hassan,—the scenery of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
They forget, perhaps, that Haroun al Raschid 
was an Asiatic prince. 

Moscow is certainly a Gate of the East. St. 
Petersburg is German,—a second and colder 
Berlin; not so well built, not so bright and 
pleasant, but with the same general qualities 
of stiffness, order and utility. No one could 
mistake it for an oriental city: Moscow one 
might. Mr. Lowth, who has wandered about 
Arabia, has a quick eye for all the Eastern 
colours and peculiarities ; and in this volume 
he has given us an admirable picture—too much 
elaborated perhaps for general readers—of the 
great city which lies about the Kremlin. 

He takes us to the Sparrow Hill for a gene- 

ral view; then to the Kremlin; to the Chinese 
town; to the main streets and boulevards; 
| to the hospitals and barracks in the city; to 
the farms and convents beyond it; to the 
bazaars and shops, the manufactories and 
markets; to the hotels and private houses,— 
in all places an admirable guide. Nor does he 
dwell on the picturesque only. He has an eye 
to social matters, and notes with care the 
changes of thought and custom which are likely 
|to affect the future of Russia. While visiting 
|the farm of Count L—-, he throws off a sug- 
gestive sketch. Mr. Lowth is observing to the 
Countess L— that they seem to have some good 
neighbours, alluding to the possible inmates of 
two handsome houses on a leafy ridge; to 
which the lady answers, sadly— 


““*T have not any neighbours now. Things are 
very much altered within these few years in all 
parts of Russia, and particularly round here. Those 
two houses belong now to persons we do not know, 
lately come there; but,’ she added, ‘I do not now 
much feel the want. If I wish for them I go to 
Moscow and stay a few days there and see my 
friends, and here I am very happy at home with 
my husband and my children.’ It appeared that 
these were men of the mercantile class, who had 
made fortunes in mills and trade speculations, and 
had bought these estates. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘how came 
these estates for sale at all? Was there no son to 
inherit in either case—no elder son?’—‘ Oh!” said 
the Count, ‘we have no inheritance now of that 
kind in Russia, no advantage of primogeniture. 
When a proprietor dies his estate is divided among 
his children, sons and daughters.’ I was not aware 
that this was the law in its full extent, and said so. 
‘It is unfortunately true,’ said the Count. ‘ Peter 
the Great foresaw the downfall of the great families 
one day under this law of division, and he intro- 
duced a law of inheritance for the eldest son; but 
this was opposed to all the old customs and tradi- 
tions of the country, and it created so much 
discontent that it was abolished in a few years, 
somewhere about the middle of the last century. 
The consequence is that the large fortunes of the 
Russian nobles are diminishing rapidly.’—‘ This is 
the case with us,’ observed Monsieur B——. ‘ My 
father had a good estate; we were a very large 
family, sixteen children; every daughter takes, by 
law, a fourteenth share, and I had a number of 
sisters; so there was not much left for the sons. Of 
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course the estate was sold. My eldest brothen had 
his share, and. now he has eight daughters, and so 
far as one can judge he is likely to have eight more,’ 
He said all this with a comic gravity, and finished 
it with a groan which made us all laugh. ‘In which 
case it is to be hoped he will have no sons,’ said 
the Countess. ‘Or what would they do?’—*‘ What 
indeed!’ he replied. ‘They must do the new thing 
—go into trade.’—‘ Your families are as large ag 
our British ones, by your account,’ said I. ‘I have 
always observed in different parts of the Continent, 
at German Baths, and at Paris and elsewhere, that 
whenever I met with a large family of children, 
if they were not English they were sure to be 
Russians. —‘It is quite true,’ said the Count; 
‘ twelve and fourteen children are a common number 
with us, and you may imagine how this cuts up and 
destroys a property by subdivision. Our landed 
nobility are going out very fast.’—‘ This, in fact,’ 
said Monsieur B-——, ‘is one of the causes of the 
abolition of serfdom. It had become a common 
thing in the subdivision of land for the son of a 
noble to be the owner of a cottage in the village 
and an acre or two of land and a couple of serfs. 
Could anything be more absurd for a noble? Then 
he was so poor that he was obliged to work for his 
living ; he could not afford to be idle, so he worked 
with his serfs on the bit of land; and there you 
might see the noble and his two serfs at work 
together, all dressed alike. The whole thing was 
ridiculous.’—‘ Or the ruined noble went into the 
army and let out his two or three serfs to somebody 
else,’ said the Count; ‘the state of things was 
utterly rotten, and all sympathy with the noble on 
the part of the people had ceased.’ ” 

This glimpse into the village life of Russia 
may suggest that the abolition of serfdom was 
less of a great political initiative than a simple 
act of registration. If the other serf-owners 
resembled those near Moscow, it is clear that 
serfdom has been abolished by the operation 
of natural laws. 

Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant 
book. 

Vestiarium Christianwm. The Origin and 
Gradual Development of the Dress of Holy 
Ministry in the Church. By the Rev. Wharton 
B. Marriott. (Rivingtons.) 

Church Vestments, their Origin, Use and Orna- 
ment, practically Illustrated. By Anastasia 
Dolby. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue author of the first of these books writes 

thus: “The question, what vestments are to 

be regarded as proper to offices of holy ministry 
in Christ’s Church is one that of late has been 
keenly debated, and is still for vari6us reasons 
exciting considerable interest.” There are two 
orders of opinions on this subject ; the one 
accepts the belief that church vestments are 
derived from those of the Aaronic priesthood, the 
other declares that the costume nowin sacerdotal 
use was originally that of the laity in the early 
centuries, but modified as timé went on. The 
author briefly discusses these views, and divides 
the history of the Church into three periods :— 

1, reaching to the fifth century; 2, to the ninth 

century; 3, the remaining years. 

The costume for Christian ministration was, 
in the first period, in form, shape and name 
identical with that of persons of condition 
on solemn and glad occasions, and differed 
from their “ working-day” dress in aptitude to 
such occasions. As time passed, modifications 
were introduced, which—here is the bearing of 
the inquiry before us — reflect the changes 
through which the various branches of the 
Church have passed. The second period was 
troubled, and the Roman garb became a dis- 
tinctive mark of civilization, to be retained in 
sacred service long after it had vanished from 
common use. In the beginning of the third 
period the distinction between lay and eccle- 
siastical dresses attracted the attention of the 
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learned, and points of resemblance were noted | ‘bright like flowers, are fit only for the wor- the Roman Catacombs, and those of the mosaics 
between the latter and the Levitical costume, | shippers of Bacchus, for the mummeries of in the early churches of Rome, Ravenna and 
or dress of a separated order of men. Changes heathen mysticism, for the vanities of the Constantinople are successively and snccess- 
were then made to assimilate these forms of , stage?” Good use is made here of the recently- fully invoked to prove the points which we 
sacerdotal use wherever they differed, as was | illustrated mosaics in the Church of St. George have thus set forth in brief from this book. 
mostly the case. “So that if we take the eleventh | at Thessalonica, which are of later origin than The second and third periods of our author's 
or twelfth century as the point for comparison, | the time in question, although their bearing division are examined and illustrated with 
instead of the age of the Apostles, the theory | upon the general subject is complete. These perspicuity, care, and with learning equal to 
of an analogy in detail between the Levitical | mosaics are colossal figures of Byzantine saints, those which have been bestowed upon the first 
and Christian vestments admits of being main- | clad in palliums of sober colours and simple in order. The progress of changes which are 
tained with great plausibility.” This was the outlines, without embroideries or rich orna- more important in their significance than 
type of dress maintained by the Roman Church, | ments. in themselves, is chronicled with abundant 
with slight alterations, until now. At the Re-| With such authorities as we have quoted knowledge, and to a result which will amply 
formation, however, the English Church made Mr. Marriott builds up his case to the following repay the student even if he does not accept 
considerable changes in these matters, and the ; conclusion :— Mr. Marriott’s conclusions. 

result has been, says our author, thus stating | “Tn few words, one who examined: those early | There is not a shadow of a resemblance 
the gist of his case, that the customary minis-' monuments of the primitive age, with competent | between the work of Mrs. Dolby and that 
tering dress of the English clergy during the knowledge of the habits and the associations of , of Mr. Marriott, except such as their titles 
last three centuries has been in colour and | colour characteristic of that time, would come to, suggest. The former takes the view of her 
general appearance all but exactly identical | the conclusion that the dress he there saw was subject which is most apt to an embroideress 
with that assigned to the Apostles in the earliest , exactly such as we have pointed to in the three , of copes, albs, corporal cloths, amices, mitres, 
monuments, and we conclude was the dress of preceding chapters. He would see there a garb maniples, chalice-veils, burses and the rest. 
Christian ministry in the primitive ages of the Which thus far differed from the dress ordinarily | She owns her unbounded obligations to Doctors 
Church. worn ; that by its form and colour it would at once | Rock and Bock; she scolds Henry the Eighth 








Thus far we have condensed these introduc- 


tory pages. It is obvious that Mr. Marriott; That there were differences of no great | 
found a capital subject for a book which has importance between the habit thus worn and | 
reference to art, religion, customs, and civil- | those of ordinary life cannot be doubted. In | 
ization in all its Christian aspects, as well as to. what did those differences consist invites an | 
certain fiercely contested questions of the hour. | answer which must bear the gist of the whole | 
We shall epitomize what is here written of the question and its relatives. St. Jerome is invoked 
former period. The garments of ordinary life for a reply. He says, after referring to the | 
in the first century of our era were the same  Levitical priests,—“ By all which we learn 
in all essential respects in Syria, Greece, Asia that we, too, ought not to enter into the most 
Minor, aud Rome. Of these there were two, holy place in our every-day garments, just such 
types—that proper to labour, and that of state as we will, when they have been defiled from 
occasions and solemnities; the former was the the usage of ordinary life, but with a clean 
short tunic, barely reaching to the knees, and conscience and in clean garments (mundis | 
freely girt about the body; a longer tunic, vestibus) held in our hands the sacraments of 
reaching to the feet, with a supervesture, formed the Lord.” This was written at the close of the 
the second kind of costume; the supervesture fourth century by a saint who answers the 
was of the nature of a large blanket. To show questions before us on more than one occasion. 
the first of these orders of dress, our author No argument has been more frequently used 
refers to the representation in the Roman Cata- in behalf of the “splendid” vestments now 
combs of “the Good Shepherd,” or Christ in employed by the Roman Church than that 
activity, where the Man is depicted allegori-' which derives their claim for antiquity in 
cally. When He is represented directly, the Eucharistic service from the gift of a sacred 
longer robes, which are so well known in the , vestment, made of gold tissue, by Constantine 
arts of all Christian ages, appear. * to Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem. The original 
Our attention is next invoked to the colour text upon which this story is founded says 
of antique Christian vestments of ministration. | nothing about Eucharistic vestments, but refers 
Our author's researches bring little short of to a gift for baptismal purposes. It also appears 
proof that it was white at first, the hue of that Cyril, the successor to Macarius, sold this 
festivity and worship, as with the Jews, and vestment not very long after, and that it passed 
that the more pompous tints were employed into the hands of a stage-dancer, who came to 
for secular or state occasions. White would grief and died. 
be most seemly for the gods, says Plato.| Another authority for the use of coloured 
With the higher priesthood of the heathens, | garments in ministerial offices turns upon the 
however, white did not obtain: this fell out rendering of a passage in the Liturgy of St. 
partly for the sake of distinction, partly because James, from which it is inferred that “splendid” 
certain colours became the livery of certain garments were in use for Christian ministry 
gods, Thus it is not hard to understand the , from an early period of the third century, to 
antagonistic feeling of the early Christians to | which this liturgy is assigned. The answer is 
coloured vestments. On this point St. Clement thus given: 1. It is now impossible to deter- 
wrote that “coloured garments were fit only mine whether any particular passage in any of 
for women without modesty, men without man- | the liturgies as they are now, pértained to the 
hood.” No Puritanical old lady could have originals or not; we know that many have 
been more gleefully bitter than the venerable been changed, so that if the meaning of the 
Alexandrian when he referred with applause term in question were what it is supposed to 
and affection to the above-quoted words of be, nothing would really be proved of the 





Plato—‘ the excellent Plato, herein as in other usages of the Church in the third century, in 
things a follower of Moses.” Our author puts | which, in its earliest form, the Liturgy was | 


suggest the solemn office of them who wore it.” | and Oliver the Protector, does justice to the 


skill of our Anglo-Saxon ancestresses, i!lustrates 
with delicious enthusiasm what she calls “ the 
lovely stitchery” of her favourite craft, and is 
an excellent guide to those who wish to see 
“ what appertains to the Church in England,” 
in “dresses and ceremonies deemed indispen- 
sable for a Christian ritual in England.” Her 
taste, if we are to take the purely artistic view 
of the subject, and believe that she accepts the 
ornaments which are displayed here, is common- 
place, not to say poor. On the whole, her work 
will answer its purpose, and may be ser- 
viceable to needlecraft-women. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Ralph Redfern. By the Author of ‘The White 
Rose of Chayleigh.’ 3 vols. (Saunders, Otley 
& Co.) 

‘Ralph Redfern’ contains a story of genuine 

interest, well sustained and honestly worked 

out. It turns on a very unpromising subject, 
but it is treated in a hopeful, healthy spirit, 
and the end in which a perfect victory is at 
last obtained over an all but fatal temptation 
is fairly won. The hero, Ralph Redfern, is 

a medical student, full of genius, but rough, 

inarticulate, awkward,—with a fine, affection- 

ate, sensitive nature, and one terrible propensity, 

—he is given to drinking. The author shows 

great insight into character in drawing Ralph 

Redfern ; a pitying comprehension of the nature 

of the temptation working ina man like Ralph. 

He falls in love with a woman of very fine 

character, who with her eyes open marries him, 

as the only human chance to save him; there 
is no enthusiasm of self-sacrifice in what she 
does, and the result is brought about with 
much delicacy and truth to human nature, 

Ralph was a man worth trying to save. The 

temptations, the struggles, the relapses, the 

final victory, are all excellently shown, and 
the interest of the reader for both Ralph and his 
wife is kept up to the end. 


Time, Faith and Eternity: Passages in the Life 
of Geoffrey Walker. (Skeet.) 


the pertinent question—Had Clement known originally composed. But the meaning of the | Tur book which bears this portentous title is 
of vestments “coloured like unto flowers” passage, genuine or not, is exactly the reverse | merely a collection of magazine stories of very 
being used in the highest offices of Christian | of that which is sometimes supposed. The | moderate merit ; of verses which may be called 
ministration, could he possibly have said, as, word upon which it all turns (Aapzpoc) is | good verses of society, but with no claim to 
now we may hear him say, that, together with habitually used by the later Greek writers in| be better than those thrown off by gentlemen 
the dealers in costly ointments and the pre-| speaking of a “shining” or glistening white, | “who write with ease.” The framework in 
parers of incense, the dyers of various wools corresponding to the Latin candidus. Had it | which they are set purports to be the history 
should be banished one and all from the Com- , been truly rendered as “splendid,” that term | of a young man who, wishing to follow a literary 
monwealth of Truth? “Could he, in that case, | does not inevitably imply rich colouring to have | career, leaves his uncle, a substantial farmer 
have said, as in fact he does, that these colours, | been used. The testimonies of the pictures in | who had brought him up, and goes to London 
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to push his fortune. After many hopes and | 


some gleams of success, he is disappointed, and 


nearly dies of brain fever ; but he recovers his | 


senses, marries his cousin, who is much too 
good for him, and settles steadily down to study 
the law,—his uncle finding the means. There 
is some cleverness in the book, but a great deal 
more of pretentiousness and flippancy. It is 
evidently a first work, and the author seems 
to be quite young enough to allow hope of 
improvement. 


Love's Matchless Might; or, Blanche — Her | 
Choice. By Henry Hopkinson. (Chapman & | 


| Wolves and Lambs. By Charlotte Hardcastle. 








and only the fact of its publication induces 
, the belief that there is any milk at all in the 
compound. There are several lovers in it, some 
good, others indifferent, and one decidedly 
wicked, but all are unreal, commonplace and 
uninteresting. We can, perhaps, explain very 
shortly the general nature of our objections by 
saying that all the characters and incidents of 
the tale are such as can only find favour with 
very young and inexperienced girls. 





2 vols. (Newby.) 
Att that can be said about this novel is, that 


Hall.) | it lacks power, and that any one who chooses 
Tuer heroine of this story may have excused | 6 take the time may write one quite as good. 
her falsehoods to her father—her clandestine | We have no particular fault to find with it, 


love affairs, her self-will, disobedience, folly 
and rashness, under the plea of “Love’s match- | 
less might,” or that “she loved her love with 
an A because he was admirable, amiable, ador- 
able,” and deserved all the adjectives of praise 
from one end of the alphabet to the other: but 
we deny that Love, in spite of the “matchless 
might” attributed to him, ever inspired the bad 
grammar, vulgarity and foolishness here set | 
forth. Blanche Veuve is come to the discreet | 
age of four-and-twenty ; the daughter of a rich | 
man retired from business, she goes on errands | 
of charity, “pities the sorrows of a poor old | 
man,” and falls in love with his son, a middle- | 
aged, good-looking working man, who addresses | 
her as Miss. After carrying on a clandestine | 
correspondence with this young man, meeting 
him by “moonlight alone,” and also walking 
with him “in parts of the town where no | 


;monplace. Its sunshine answers more or less 


and certainly no very good qualities can be 
said to distinguish it. Perhaps one failing 
which fatigues a reader more than the rest is 
the want of reality about the whole tale and 
all its concomitants. The characters, for in- 
stance, appear less like human beings than 
dolls. The latter, however, we know, are useful 
as toys for children, and we can only hope, in 
charity to the publishers, that this work may 
answer a similar purpose equally well. 





Sunshine and Shade. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Tuis is a domestic novel of the ordinary type, 
its only original feature being the happy 
arrangement on its cover of the words which 
form its title. The story is agreeable, but com- 


to the Continental notion of our English 
climate, being the mild hazy cast, which implies 


acquaintance would expect to see her,” leaving | that there is such a thing as a sun somewhere 
her home, “clad in the very plainest costume} or other, though its exact position cannot 
consistent with her design of escaping notice | be detected. Its shade is that of a tree, and 
from the servants, and so thickly veiled as to} in it the thermometer never marks a lower 
preclude recognition of her features by any | degree than the one corresponding to chastened 
but the impertinently obtrusive,” she is treated | sorrow. It is true that some people in the 
by the author as the victim of a father with a | novel die abruptly, and that one person at least 
flinty heart, of the old romance type, and of | marries the wrong person out of pique, while 
a ruffian brother—who design her to wed a/| the right person hardly knows that offence has 
worthless young man endowed with the sole| been given. But all this is got over without 
but indispensable qualification of riches. After | much difficulty. Time, the great consoler, plays 
a stormy scene with her father and brother, | his part. The wrong person is too much of a 
her lover says “enthusiastically,” “In the|lady not to die when it is expected of her. 
sight of all I take you, love; and he who/ The right person looks with the true faith of 
mocks me in my labouring part, mocks Heaven, | a heroine to the end of the second volume, and 
that gave me neither bread nor home but what | remains constant. As there are no complica- 
my labour gains”! After which Blanche leaves | tions to speak of, everything comes right at 
her father’s house, “with as small a bundle as, | the proper time, and without any fault against 
perhaps, any domestic servant who goes for a| nature. We are not once shocked or horrified, 
month’s warning ever started from home with” | or disturbed in any way. And when we close 
to be married to her uneducated but rhetorical | the book we can only say that we have been 
lover. There is a romantic ending tagged to! in good society, that some of the people we 
the story ; a forged will, and other customary | met were pleasing, that the girls were decidedly 
incidents in daily life, and Blanche, after living | pretty, and it was easy to see that this was the 
for some time on bread and water, and some-| opinion of some of the young men. We were 
times not even getting that, becomes once more | sorry to hear that the clergyman had been in 
a young lady of property; and this tale about | trouble about his son, and that the quietest 
Love’s matchless might is indited apparently | looking girl in the room had lost her mother. 
to encourage young women to follow her ex- | Mrs, Hay seemed rather stuck-up, didn’t she, 
ample. The tendency of the story is worse | dear? No answer.—* Dear” is asleep in the 
than foolish. | corner of the carriage. 
Not Too Late. By the Author of ‘Only George.” | Mr. Vernon: a Novel. 3 vols. (Newby.) 
2vols. (Chapman & Hall.) | ‘Mr. Vernon’ is a confused and complicated 
WE wish the author of this book had rested | story, dull, but written in a gentle, refined 
content with writing ‘Only George, and not | spirit, the intention being apparently to show 





troubled the world with another novel. The | 
labour we have had in completing the perusal | 
of this little production can hardly be realized 
by the imagination, and nothing but abso- | 
lutely reading the whole of the two volumes | 
will enable a person to estimate rightly the 
fatigue we have endured. ‘Not Too Late,’ is | 


that violent passions always occasion great in- 
convenience to all the parties concerned. There 
are secrets that are not divulged, only because 
the story would end in the middle, if any one 
were gifted with common sense and behaved 
accordingly ; there is a purloined will ; a suicide, 
a run-away wife ; an unfortunate attachment ; 





of the milk-and-water school; in fact, is a| debts, difficulties, and a great want of money. 


know better, lives for years, uncertain whether 
his wife is dead or alive ; his son is brought up 
as an orphan by Mr. Vernon’s most intimate 
friend, 1 knows the whole secret, but never 
reveals it. Mr. Vernon falls in love with the 
good heroine, and then goes in search of 
the faithless wife who had left him twenty 
years before. He is so overcome by her death- 
bed penitence that he shows his respect for her 
memory by refraining from marrying the young 
lady, with whom he had fallen in love, for two 
whole years, and indeed makes her very miser- 
able by abstaining even from a declaration of 
his feelings! As to the long-lost son, Mr, 
Vernon accepts him in perfect faith, and nobody 
speaks a word of blame against the two women 
who make all the mischief in the book. There 
is no other harm in ‘Mr. Vernon,’ 





Nine Years on the North-West Frontier of 
India, from 1854 to 1863. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Sydney Cotton, K.C.B. (Bentley.) 

Aw officer, who has been employed on active 
service in all the Presidencies of India for fifty- 
three years, who went through the campaigns 
of 1816 and 1817, against the Pindaris, served 
under Sir C. Napier in the Sindh war, and, 
finally, commanded on the North-West Fron- 
tier during the momentous period of the 
Mutiny, is entitled to be heard with the great- 
est attention and respect in all that concerns 
the army or the military affairs of our Eastern 
empire. In dealing with a work written by 
such an author on the subject of his actual 
experiences, it would seem to be the duty of a 
reviewer to look beyond mere questions of style 
and artistic composition, and to place before 
the reader the practical lessons to be gleaned 
throughout the pages. These relate, in the first 
place, to thee frontier, on which Sir Sydney 
Cotton held his most important command ; and, 
secondly, to India generally. We may say at 
once that in all that has reference to the fron- 
tier we most fully agree with the author; but 
in that which refers to the central government, 
we shall have to express, and to endeavour to 
justify, some dissent. 

It was in September, 1853, on the melan- 

choly occasion of the assassination of Col. 

Mackeson, Commissioner of Peshawar, that 

the author was first ordered to march to that 

city. He was then at Rawal Pindi, where what 
may be called the reserves of the Peshdwar 
garrison are stationed. But the distance from 

Rawal Pindi to Peshdwar is 100 miles, and at 

forty-four miles from the latter place the Indus 

intercepts the advance of succours, and it took 
four days for the troops under General Cotton 
to cross that river. Thus, with the utmost exer- 
tions, the General was unable to reach Peshawar 
in less than fourteen days, though the emer- 
gency was supposed to be most pressing. This 
first march, then, was a good specimen of the 
general mal-organization on the frontier. The 
reserves were far too distant, no carriage was 
ready for the troops, and the boats for crossing 
the river were procured by the merest accident. 
One would have thought that the fearful 
calamity which befell the army of Kabul would 
have taught the Indian Government to employ 
all the precautions that the most profound 
consideration of the subject could devise in 
securing the garrison of Peshdwar, and place 
the whole frontier in the best state possible for 
measures of offence as well as defence. With 
any European power but England that would 
have been the case; but the English, who, it 

must be admitted, can fight their way out of a 

difficulty better than any other people, are the 

most apt to neglect the commonest precautions 





near approach to a state of pure water only, | Mr. Vernon, who is quite old enough to 


for averting disaster. The truth of this remark 
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can easily be shown from the book before us, 
as we shall proceed to prove. 
The Peshawar Divisional Command extends 


from the river Jhelum to the Khaibar Pass, and | 


is conterminous on the north, west and south 
with the bravest and most dangerous semi- 
civilized tribes in the world. Man for man the 
warriors of the Bonérs, of Swat, of the Momand 
Waziris and Afridis, are little, if at all, inferior 
to Europeans in courage, strength and activity, 
and are besides excellent shots, and, as Sir 
(. Napier would have said, wicked swordsmen. 
With such a border the Peshawar Division 
ought to be confided to the best general Eng- 
land can furnish, and his control should be 
absolute, subject only to the commands of the 
Viceroy in Council. In ordinary matters, such 
as the disposition of the frontier forces or occu- 
pation of posts, even the Viceroy ought not to | 
interfere. In point of fact, however, the Gene- | 
ral of the Frontier finds himself hampered in 

a way which renders him almost powerless for 

good. “Thus, at Hoti Mardan, in the very 

centre of the Peshawar Division (strange to 

say), there is a force under the Kohat Com- 

mander’s orders, which cannot be interfered 

with by the Peshdwar military authorities, and 

vice versa ; neither must meddle with the other, 

and hence endless difficulties and embarrass- 

ments arise.” But it is not only the military 

authorities that clash: the Indian Government 

has been careful to continue the old blunder of 

divided authority, which was the cause of our 

destruction at Kabul. Instead of providing 

an able general and making him absolute on 

the frontier and responsible for its security, 

they appoint with him a Chief Commissioner, 

generally a comparatively young military officer 

in civil employ, who overrides his senior in 

everything. In consequence of this mischievous 

arrangement, the Khaibaris “robbed and plun- 

dered, and got back in safety to their mountain 

fastnesses; the whole ground between the 

military post and the hills being in the hands 

of the civil power. Not an outpost was allowed 

to the troops to cover their front, and the 

whole force might, at any time, in their 

beds have had their throats cut.” “Col. Sir H. 

Edwardes, Major Hugh James and Col. Nichol- 

son were first-rate officers, and they were 

the civil officers on the frontier at that 
time,” but, after all, they had not one quarter 
of the experience of General Cotton, and should 

have been his subordinates. The greater their 
talents, courage and devotion, the more the 
pity that the army should have been deprived of 
their services. “To have the entire confidence 

of the troops and that natural influence so 
essential to military government, officers must 
be identified with their men, and must be asso- 
ciated with them in peace as well as in war,” 
and though in emergencies Edwardes and 
Nicholson were ready to put off the toga and 
draw the sword, yet their continuous example 
and daily influence were lost to the army. 

The general results of divided command, 
notwithstanding the singular excellence of both 
the civil and the military officers at Peshawar, 
were exemplified in the want of decisive 
action against the Afghans. In the Beri Valley 
expedition, that was the first in which General 
Cotton engaged, he “ was not admitted to the 
State Councils until the plan of operations had 
been resolved upon”; and during the fighting 
“orders were flying about on pieces of paper, 
written by whom the author never knew, such 
as these,—‘ For God’s sake, send out the Euro- 
peans,’ and then again, ‘ For God’s sake, recall 
the Europeans!” In a word, “disreputable con- 
fusion prevailed, and a considerable force of 
valuable troops were placed in jeopardy by 
mismanagement.” In other expeditions, where 


the General had more control, he was more 
successful ; but, on the whole, he was miserably 
cramped by the civil authorities. The worst 
case of all had well-nigh arisen at the most 
critical period—at the outbreak of the mutinies. 
On the night of the 11th of May, 1857, tele- 
grams from Delhi and Ambdla, announcing 
the Sepoy revolt, reached Peshawar. The 
Afghans had just before demanded the restor- 
ation of the province, and were hanging in 
armed masses on the frontier. At one time, 
30,000 Afghans had shod their horses to invade 
the British territory. There were more than 
10,000 disaffected Sepoys at Peshawar, the 





very élite of the Bengal army, who were only 
waiting the signal to rise against the Europeans; | 
and of these, including the sick, there were of | 
all ranks but 2,052. Nothing could have saved | 
the frontier, or preserved the Panjab from a, 
eneral invasion of Afghdns and mutinous | 
epoys, but the courage and decision of the | 
General. On the 22nd of May, the very day | 
the Sepoys had intended to rise, they were | 
skilfully disarmed, and the success of this 


Atak is said to be 44 miles from Peshdwar, 
but aceording to the map it is only thirty. 





George Fou, the Friends, and the Early Baptists. 
By William Tallack. (Partridge & Co.) 

Mr. William Tallack prefaces a brief memoir 
of George Fox's life and services with a state- 
ment of the past achievements and present 
position of his Society. Both in the personal 
memoir and the historic survey the author 
exhibits abundant knowledge and freedom from 
prejudice; but the feature of his book which 
distinguishes it from other volumes on the same 
subject is its careful demonstration that “George 
Fox was rather the organizer, or completing 
agent, than the founder of Quakerism” ; that 
his doctrines were taken mainly from the Ba 
tists, with whom he associated intimately in the 
first years of his ministry; and that several of 
the peculiarities of opinion and practice—which 
in these later times have given distinctiveness 
to the Friends—are clearly referable to the 
sale source. 


measure dismayed the Afghans. Yet at this) Tostudentswho have considered minutely the 
crisis the Panjab Government proposed to | religious agitations which resulted in, attended, 
withdraw from, and to surrender to the Afghans, | and followed the Reformation, there is, of 
the Peshawar district. Fortunately, Edwardes, | course, nothing novel in this assertion of the 
Cotton, James and Nicholson combined to urge | origin of the principles and usages of Quaker- 
the Government to withdraw from this ill-| ism; but whilst the parentage of George Fox’s 
considered and pusillanimous extreme; and) system has been strangely overlooked by his 
by their representations India was saved. This numerous biographers, the nature of his labours 
being the case, it must be admitted that the | has been even more strangely misapprehended 
high honours which were conferred on others | by the great body of educated Englishmen who 
were really due to Sir S. Cotton, and that) keep Hooker's ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’ in their 
the second class of the Bath was an inadequate | libraries, but seem more disposed to commend 


not been fettered by the civil authorities, the 
effect of his measures would probably have 
been to tranquillize the frontier for a long period. 

So far we go along with the author; but on 


doubt in his mind “that the proper policy of 
England is to occupy Kabul.” Here we must 
withhold our assent. 
‘disaster ought never to have occurred ; and 
a few resolute men might have saved our troops 
and our credit.” It is true, too, that “the 
civilization of demi-savages is certainly one of 
the most important dispensations of Divine Pro- 
vidence in placing us where we are,” so far as 
we may venture to read what is inscrutable. 
But there are demi-savages nearer home than 
Kabul; and even if the occupation of Kabul 
could be morally justified, it is quite certain 
that, financially, it would be a gross blunder. 
Still more do we dissent from the doctrine, 
that throughout India “ military government 


mount.” What!—after so many years of suc- 
cessful civil government, are we to turn all 
India into a vast camp? The very intimation 
of such a thing would array against us the 
masses who are now favourable to us, and who 
showed their goodwill at the most critical of 
all periods, when a vast army of their country- 
men had begun a war of extermination against 
all Europeans. In these matters, the General, 
we think, pushes his theory too far; but while 
he keeps to the frontier question, his arguments 
are sound. 

We cannot conclude without observing that 
the printers of this book are somewhat to blame. 
There are numerous typographical errors, and 
such words as Saardat-Khan, Heratt and 
Peshwur are most unsightly. The map, too, is 
very faulty. According to it, Kabul is but 133 





miles from Jeldldbad. At page 3, the ferry at 


reward for his transcendent merits. In all his | 
subsequent arrangements and operations,—in | 
a word, throughout his career,—he maintained | 
the same standard of excellence; and had he | 


questions of Imperial policy we differ from him. | 
He says, for example, that there never was a | 


No doubt the Kabul | 


should not only prevail, but must be para-| 


than to peruse it. Though Hooker died in the 
first year of the seventeenth century, and forty- 
seven years before George Fox commenced his 
publicministrations, he had observed attentively 
the demeanour of separatists who closely re- 
sembled the Friends of Charles the Second’s 
reign. The exaltation of the inner light above 
the doctrines of churches, and even above the 
statements of Scripture, which was a prominent 
feature of Fox’s theology, and in recent times 
has occasioned the Friends much perplexity 
and misfortune, was noticed by the author of 
the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’ as a distinguishing 
feature of those early enthusiasts, concerning 
whom he writes in his Preface :— 

‘“‘ Wherefore, that things might again be brought 
to the ancient integrity which Jesus Christ by his 
word requireth, they began to control the ministers 
of the Gospel for attributing so much force and 
virtue unto the Scriptures of God read ; whereas 
the truth was, that when the Word is said to 
engender faith in the heart and to convert the soul 
of man, or to work any such spiritual divine effect, 
these speeches are not thereunto applicable, as it 
is read or preached, but as it is engrafted in us by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, assuring the eyes of 
our understanding, and so revealing the mysteries 
of God, according to that which Jeremiah pro- 
mised before should be, saying, ‘I will put my law 
in their inward parts, and I will write in their 


2” 


| hearts. 
| Whilst these Elizabethan zealots thus asserted 
the primary doctrine of the Foxian Friends, 
they anticipated the abhorrence which later 
enthusiasts expressed for usages that had 
any savour of earnest enjoyment, or indicated 
forbearance towards pagan superstitions :— 
“Where they found men, in diet, attire, fur- 
niture of houses, or any other way observers 
of civility and decent order, such they reproved 
as being carnally and earthly minded.” They 
rendered themselves conspicuous in law courts 
by declining to be sworn witnesses, and opposed 
the interests of Government by “ forbiddin 

oaths, the necessary means of judicial tria 

because Christ hath said, ‘Swear not at all.” 
Raising their voices against the sinfulness of 
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personal display, these men were noticeable 
for the meanness of their attire and avoidance 
of terms borrowed from heathen mythology :— 
“They so much affected to cross the ordinary 
custom in everything, that when other men’s 
use was to put on better attire, they would be 
sure to show themselves openly abroad in 
worse. The ordinary names of the days in the 
week, they thought it a kind of profaneness 
to use, and therefore accustomed themselves to 
make no other distinction than by numbers,— 
‘the first, ‘second, ‘third’ day.” That he 
alluded to only a few of their many peculiarities, 
Hooker intimates in the passage where, speaking 
of their novelties of doctrine and discipline, he 
observes—“ When they and their bibles were 
alone together, what strange fantastical opinion 
at any time entered into their heads, their use 
was to think the Spirit taught it them. And 
forasmuch as they were of the same suit with 
those of whom the Apostle speaketh, saying, 
‘They are still learning, but never attain to 
the knowledge of truth, it was no marvel to see 
them every day broach some new thing not 
heard of before, which restless levity they did 
interpret to be their going on to spiritual per- 
fection, and proceeding from faith to faith.” 
That the Baptists of James the First’s 
time held the views to which Hooker calls 
attention, and transmitted them to George 
Fox, Mr. Tallack has gathered an abundance 
of testimony from official records of their pro- 
ceedings, and from various writers of the seven- 
teenth century. Like the Quakers of more 
recent time, these primitive Baptists allowed 
their women to raise their voices in the churches 
as expounders of Scripture and declarers of 
the teachings of the Spirit. Their disapproval 
of the Pagan names of months and days is 
demonstrated by the scrupulous language in 
which they kept records of their meetings. 
Thus the memorandum of transactions at a 
disciplinary meeting of Huntingdonshire Bap- 
tists begins with these words :—“On the seventh 
day of the eighth month, 1655, at a general 
meeting of the congregation, held at Papworth 
Everard, after prayer and supplication to the 
Lord, and some words of doctrine and exhor- 
tation, Edmund Mayle spake as followeth, 
viz., ‘Brethren, according to your order, upon 
the two-and-twentieth day of the seventh 
month, our Brother Denne and myself went to 
Wisbeach, where we were joyfully received 
by the brethren”” Whilst they declared their 
repugnance to priestly control at their dis- 
ciplinary assemblies by “considering Christ 
as the sole governor of his church,” the early 
Baptists asserted the equality of all members 
of their churches by permitting them to influ- 
ence as well as share in the general worship. 
“Such persons,” wrote Grantham, a prominent 
leader of the early Baptists, “as God hath 
gifted to tell forth His mighty acts, and to 
recount his special providence, and upon whose 
hearts God hath put a lively sense of present 
mercies, should have their liberty and conve- 
nient opportunity to celebrate the high praises 
of God, one by one, in the churches of God; 
and that, with such words as the nature of the 
matter and present occasion require.” In their 
use of “thou” and “thee” the Quakers fol- 
lowed the example of the Baptists, whom they 
likewise imitated in their mode of solemnizing 
marriages, their method of providing for the 
poor, their exemplary care for the education 
of children, and their way of dealing with 
delinquent brethren. On this last point 
Mr. Tallack observes,—“ Delinquent Baptist 
members were at first dealt with by private 
remonstrance ; this failing, the ‘meetings for 
discipline’ took them in hand. If still obdurate, 
the offenders were, after three admonitions, 
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excluded. The Quaker plan is almost identical., and fees. The permanent endowments of these 


The latter do not, however, require, as the 
Baptists did, that persons laying a complaint 
against the conduct of a member shall certify 
the same with their signatures in a letter to 
the overseeing officer of the church.” Even in 
respect to the sacraments, on which points 
“Fox went beyond the Baptists in rejecting 
all outward baptism and the outward cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper,” Mr. Tallack 
denies Fox’s originality, observing that in both 
these matters he was anticipated by Lollard 
teachers. The practice of silent waiting upon 
God--another of the few characteristics for 
which Quakerism is not indebted directly to 
the Baptists—Mr. Tallack assigns to the influ- 
ence of Jacob Behmen, who has been called a 
Pre-Foxite Quaker, and whose English pub- 
lisher, Giles Calvert, was the publisher of all 
the first Quaker tracts. For the rest, the author 
shows that, in whatever particulars Quakerism 
was not the special product of the Baptists and 
Jacob Behmen, it was merely an expression of 
opinions held by the general body of Elizabethan 
Puritans. “The Quaker prohibitions ”—Mr. 
Hancock justly remarks in words adopted by 
the present author,—“ of music, of mourning 
habits, of gravestones, and almost every other 
item of the ‘Book of Discipline, arose from 
the Puritan spirit of the seventeenth century 
contributed to Quakerism.” 

Their opulence and undeniable respectability 
are facts which Friends are wont to mention 
with mingled gratitude and _ seli-satisfaction ; 
and Mr. Tallack only reminds us of a note of 
worldly triumph, which we have often heard 
from his brethren, when he assures us that the 
Quakers “are in some respects a most aristo- 
cratic body ;” and that “in going into a Quaker 
meeting, one seldom sees any attenders from 
the really indigent and ignorant masses of the 
nation.” 

That their indigent class consists almost 
entirely of aged or sick persons, and comprises 
none of that poverty for which it is most diffi- 
cult to legislate, arises partly from the congre- 
gational discipline which relieves them of cri- 
minal members before their demoralization has 
resulted in destitution, and ina still greater de- 
gree from the care which they take for the intel- 
lectual and religious training of their children. 
One of the fundamental principles of the society 
at its first organization was recognition of the 
duty of every Christian brotherhood to educate 


their children in habits of industry and the ways | 


of godliness ; and that the followers of George 
Fox have not in this particular fallen away 
from their founder’s teaching is demonstrated 
by the number and excellence of their schools 
for the offspring of Friends. Whilst the wealthier 
Quakers send their sons to the Tottenham 
Academy, which may be termed the Eton of 
Quakerism, less affluent Friends maintain more 
than twenty seminaries, where children are 
boarded and taught at charges'ranging between 
thirty-five and one hundred guineas for each 
pupil. In addition to these schools for pros- 
perous Friends, the Quakers have twelve public 
schools for the reception and training of children 
whose parents cannot procure them a sound 
education without charitable assistance. Situ- 
ated at Ackworth, Croydon, Sidcot, Wigton, 
Rawden, Penketh, Sibford, Ayton, Waterford, 
Mountmelik, Lisburn, and Brookfield, these in- 
stitutions—which are at the same time semi- 
naries for indigent children, and all that we 
understand by the term middle-class schools 
—contain nearly a thousand boarders, and 
are supported by an annual expenditure 
of about 25,0001, of which sum more than 
a fifth is derived from voluntary subscriptions, 
and the rest from permanent endowments 


academies exceed 150,000/. in value ; and for 
each of their thousand pupils a yearly payment 
of 141. is made by the child’s parents or special 
benefactors. Of the system of education carried 
out in these seminaries, Mr. Tallack obsery 
—“The study of the classics is made a pro. 
minent one in several of the Quaker instity. 
tions, but by no means to the exclusion of the 
pursuits likely to be required in ordinary busgi- 
ness life. In the girls’ schools, the accomplish- 
ments are comparatively slighted. Just a little 
| music is taught, but no dancing. The Quaker 
| girls are early trained to habits of usefulness in 





industry. In after life, they are required to aid 
| the men in the administration of the charitable 
| and educational functions of the society, so far, 
| at least, as their own sex is concerned. Thus 
| many of the female Friends acquire much skill 
| in many matters of business and of executive 
| philanthropy, which renders them less depen- 
dent on men than the ladies of most other de- 
nominations are, A large number of the young 
men and women in the Friends’ Society devote 
their Sabbaths to the gratuitous instruction of 
the children of their poorer neighbours of other 
sects, or of no sect at all.” Concerning the 
action of Friends in this last-mentioned field 
of benevolent enterprise, Mr. Tallack records 
that the Society maintains 75 Sabbath schools, 
whose 960 teachers afford weekly instruction 
to 11,000 pupils. “It is,” he adds, “a very 
noteworthy circumstance that scarcely a single 
pupil amongst them is a Friend, and very few 
indeed ever become united to the Society, 
although the kind care of these Quaker teachers 
is highly valued both by the scholars and their 
parents.” 
With this liberal and effective machinery 
for the education of their children, it is not 
surprising that Quakers are, as a body, no less 
remarkable for intellectual than moral strength; 
and not the least entertaining of Mr. Tallack’s 
pages are those in which he enumerates the 
many Friends who have distinguished them- 
selves in letters, science, politics, commerce, 
or philanthropic labour. In every arena which 
they may enter Quakers have achieved high 
distinction. In trade and the industrial arts 
they are notably successful. Beginning with 
Fothergill and Lettsom, the roll of Quaker 
| physicians contains some of the brightest names 
in the annals of medicine. Science is indebted 
| to them for Dalton, Thomas Young, Were 
“ox, Jackson Lister, Prof. Oliver of Kew, the 
Backhouses of York, Edward Newman, Gough 
* the blind botanist,’ Henry Brady, and Gil- 
bert Baker. The rules of Quakerism have 
| restrained its members from competing for 
honours in music or the fine arts, and dis- 
couraged their action in the domain of lite- 
| rature ; but amongst Quaker artists in bedles- 
| lettres may be mentioned such poets as Bernard 
| Barton, Alaric Watts, and Mary Howitt, and 
such writers of prose fiction as Mrs. Opie and 
Mrs. Ellis. It is, however, in the House of 
Commons that Quakerism has in these later 
years most signally demonstrated that its in- 
fluences are not prejudicial to mental vigour. 
The Quaker legislators to whom Mr. Tallack 
applies the modest epithet “useful” are Joseph 
Pease, Henry Pease, Whitwell Pease, Charles 
| Gilpin, Jonathan Pim, John Ellis, Samuel 
Gurney, E. A. Leatham, and Jacob Bright. Of 
another Friend, whose influence upon our poli- 
tical life has been perhaps greater than that of 
any other living politician, Mr. Tallack speaks 
with an enthusiasm that is neither misdirected 
nor excessive when he renders homage to John 
Bright’s “talent, eloquence, incorruptibility, 
boldness, and consistency.” 
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RECENT POETRY. 
Poems. By John Edward Howell. 2 vols. (New 
York, published by the Author.) 


Tuouen the poems of Mr. Howell come to us 
heralded by the raptures of many Transatlantic 
critics, we suppose that in America, as in Eng- 
land, the numerical strength of literary judg- 
ments is not necessarily the most.valuable fact 
in a decision. For our own part, we cannot 
indorse the conclusion that, “to say the least 
of ‘ Pocahontas,’ it is the most charming poem 
in the English language.” ‘Pocahontas’ is 
robably the poem by which Mr. Howell 
is most widely known. Of its merits, the 
reader shall at once judge for himself from 
a favourable example —the following apo- 
strophe to woman and her love :— 


The Garden envied thy perfume 
Above the odour of its flowers, 
And in thy flight snatched off thy bloom, 
Last trace of heaven to fly its bowers : 
Yet sped enough with thee, to scent 
The desert ages with thy breath, 
To rally life from banishment, 
To wave afar the steps of death. 
Hadst thou cast all behind thee then, 
We had thee now but half restored ; 
Thy heart withdrew, to bloom again, 
And love her rare delight afford ; 
Thy heart, though sundered heaven of guile, 
A flood of regal charities, 
Thy face to heaven returned its smile, 
A broken mirror of the skies, 
Swayed as the tides caress the deep, 
The sluggish ocean of his soul, 
Who gave thee tears enough to weep 
A sea, and it were half the whole. 
With ministries of love profound, 
With hope that hoped his late reform, 
Thou wert as if a victim bound, 
The prey of fire, the sport of storm, 
Thy torturer knelt before thy feet, 
Or, fawning grimly by thy side, 
How less the lord of Eden meet 
Companion of his charming bride, 
O woman down the ages cast, 
As though of lust thou wert the toy 
That wooed thee first, and scorned thee last, 
Yet half thy heart could not destroy. 

To us this, where intelligible, seems in feel- 
ing the essence of commonplace; in its attempts 
at fancy, the cheap tinsel that decks the com- 
monest fabrics of thought. 

The stanzas entitled ‘Magdalen’ have evi- 
dently been suggested by Hood’s ‘ Brid ge of 
Sighs.’ Here is the first stanza :-— 

Shove her aside—or in the tide !— 
River—so deep, so swift and wide, 
Where filth is cast, as it rolls past— 
Quick !—push her in—bury her sin— 
How shall she wash and life begin? 
Her sin, so thick, without—within, 
No Sea shall last, for stains so vast. 


Of ‘ Magdalen, an American critic observes 
that it “must have been written in heaven.” 
It is possible that celestial commodities do not 
improve by exportation. 
The Idolatress; and other Poems. 

Wills, D.D. (Hotten.) 

Ir is to the credit of Dr. Wills that, at a period 
when poetry rarely aspires beyond idyllic and 
domestic subjects, he has chosen a lofty theme, 
and everywhere striven to work it out with 
a worthy elevation of thought and diction. 
‘The Idolatress’ is a drama, of which the 
chief persons are a “King of Israel,” who, 
though believing in Jehovah, permits the 
worship of idols, and Jerada, a Tyrian woman, 
whose charms and prayers win him to this 
sinful toleration. The struggle between con- 
Science and passion in the heart of the King, 
his redemption from his moral thraldom by 
a deserted wife, and the final renunciation 
by Jerada herself of the idols whom she has 
served, are the leading incidents of the poem. 
A chorus is introduced, which embodies the 
Sentiments of Israel to the King; while the 
heathen creed finds its representatives in 
Spirits and other fantastic ministers of Evil, 
the most striking of which is the tempting 


By James 





and scoffing apparition named “The Stranger.” 
Amongst the minor characters Rezon, the 
Jewish demagogue, may be mentioned as 
vividly painted, though perhaps with too 
evident an animus against democracy. One 


GS 
great merit of ‘The Idolatress’ is to be found 
in the ability with which the writer has con- 
trasted a spiritual faith and its claims on the 
conscience with a material faith that captivates 
the imagination through the senses. He has 
presented this contrast with great impartiality; 
and, though the reader is of course taught to 
side with the religion of the Hebrew, he is 
enabled to appreciate the charms of paganism 
and to acknowledge the grounds, however 
deceptive, of its strength. But it is in the 
nature of merit of this kind that it is revealed 
by a chain of argument which loses its value 
for the reader if the links are severed. Hence 
we are obliged to ignore in quotation much 
that is best in Dr. Wills’s poem, and to content 
ourselves with one descriptive passage, in which 
the King, under the sorcery of an evil minister, 
is represented as looking forth from his palace 
by night :— 
There is a sweetness in the night. I'll taste it. 
The dream brought healing, if a dream it were, 
And leaves a dance of feelings in my breast 
Too gay for mere illusion ; or if so, 
All that conveys deligh® is fair illusion. 
All is as fancy paints it, and the sense 
Yields to receive the coloured outward shapes 
Of what we deem reality. The scene 
Which now before me spreads so fair, where sleeps 
The moonlight over streets and terraces, 
And tracts of bowery distance far retiring, 
Where shadowy masses blend with fading light, 
As if calm sleep and death together meeting, 
Lay spent in conflict of their elements, 
Which should be deemed the gentlest——what are they 
More than a lovely dream, which the dull truth, 
With morning’s first grey gleam, shall disenchant 
Into the trite and base realities ?— 
Dark roofs, poor tents, rude paths, and sun-dried fields, 
Now merged in yonder soft obscurity, 
Which lies like sleep around their nakedness. 
So ends the painted phantom of man’s life! 
Yet wherefore seek this knowledge? Why believe 
Yon beautiful expanse of moonlight scenes 
Less than their lovely seeming? It is well 
To be so cheated ; were all dreams thus bright ! 
Yet is it strange, that scene of solemn beauty 
Should wake these dull imaginings. * * 

* * On the air 

A far low murmur from the villages 
Of Judah's land, by distance and the breeze 
Attempered into concert with the streams, 
Comes blended on the ear from many a vale, 
And now soft music on the air of night 
Potrs its low modulations from afar, 
So faint, the listener scarce can deem he waketh, 
But lists in sleep the visionary song 
Which binds the soul of Nature in repose. 


And with one example of the writer's lyrical 
grace :— 


Voices. In the forest hast thou strayed, 

At autumn-evening’s fall, 

And hath thy wandering footstep stayed, 

And thine eye recoiled from the haunted shade, 
At the spirits’ whispered call? 

Hast thou felt a chill in that cold dim light, 
At some shadow pale and grey, 

That formless glides through the silent night? 

Or if spectral forms thy dream affright, 
Wise mortal, what be they? 

Say, whence the thrill of mystic dread? 

Can warrior fear things still and dead? 


Thou ownest the secret moving power 
Of terror, beauty, grace : 
When Nature woos with breeze and flower, 
When vales are bright and mountains tower, 
The Genius of the place 
Speaks, voiceless, to thy heart. 
‘Tis Nature's spirit language, far 
Beyond the seer’s or poet’s art, 
When fancies wild on fancies start, 
Our utterings they are. 


On the whole, however, ‘The Idolatress,’ 
framed on classic models, is chaste even to 
severity in style. The imagination of the writer 


must be sought for in the work as a whole. 
‘The Court of Darkness’—the poem which 


follows—is framed after a less rigid type, and 
will give to many readers a still higher sense 
fancy and even in 


of the author's power in 
tragic intensity. 








Tragic Dramas from History; with Legendary 
and other Poems. By Robert Buchanan, M.A. 
2 vols, (Edinburgh, Edmonston & Co.) 

Or the five dramas, in as many acts, which 
chiefly occupy these two volumes, all the subjects 
are remote in time. Four of them are British, 
and two out of these four have their scenes 
in the writer's native country, North Britain. 
Respect, in its best and most earnest sense, 
denotes emphatically the tribute due to Prof. 
Buchanan for his labours. He has brought 
to his dramatic themes all the advantages of 
research, of good taste, and of executive power 
at once patient and vigorous. We do not 
doubt that many others will feel the interest 
which we have felt in perusing pages all of 
which bear witness not only to the conscientious 
pains taken by the writer, but to his natural 
endowments. The one quality of which we 
could desire a larger display is imagination. 
Prof. Buchanan interests, informs, pleases; but 
he does not inspire. Passion even is at his 
command ; but that poetic atmosphere which 
invests with grandeur and beauty the exhi- 
bitions of force is not so conspicuous as force 
itself. For example, in the tragedy of ‘ Wallace’ 
—who, though less legendary, seems to Scottish 
poets what King Arthur is ‘to English poets— 
we have the following scene, describing the 


5 
execution of the patriot and of Lady Comyn’s 
remorse. The interlocutors are King Edward, 
the Earl of Gloster, and Lady Comyn :— 

Gtost. In silent but not sullen majesty, 
He bore his torture’s lingering ordeal, 
Which, while it forced the firmest on the shudder, 
Even in the looking on, wrung not from him 
One audible groan, as with his eye a-fixed 
Upon a psalter-book, his mother’s gift, 
Which he had ever carried in his bosom, 
Even from his childhood, and the which a priest 
Held up before him, he did gaze thereon 
Till the glazed sense grew dark. And when at length 
The headsman with his bloody fingers, tore 
From forth the mangled trunk his quivering heart, 
And flung it in the flames, that eagle eye, 
Which I so oft have seen i’ the batile’s front, 
Like heaven’s own lightning flash, with one quick glance, 
Meek as a seraph’s, he turned, smilingly, 
Heavenward, then closed, and with a sigh expired. 
QUEEN faints. ) 
Ep. Look to the Queen, there! have her to her chamber. 
She is borne off.) 
Gost. And when the deathsman held his severed head 
Aloft and cried— Behold « traiior’s hea i! 
Long live King Edward !—not a voice amen’d him; 
3ut the dense multitude, dispartingly, 
Fled o’ the instant: women did shriek and faint— 
Men sobbed—and as I hurried past, I saw 
My Lord of Canterbury on his knees, 
Weeping aloud. 
Lapy C. Oh, thou hast murdered him, 
Thou bloody Herod! and his righteous blood, 
Exhaled to heaven, will rain down sorrows on thee. 
All good men’s prayers be turned to curses on thee! 
The friar’s vision be fulfilled on thee! 
Never good tidings glad thy savage ear! 
Never thine age look on one hour of quiet ! 
Thy tyrant’s couch be conscience-sprent with nettles: 
Comfort be banished from thy dying bed! 
And when thou diest— 
EMB. Fye, sister, art thou mad? 
Lavy C. Oh, would I were! for then I should forget 
That I’m his murderess too,—that I have murdered 
The noblest, bravest, best—the man I loved— 
Amongst many proofs that Prof, Buchanan 
can write with picturesque effect is this descrip- 
tion of old Dumbarton :— 
Ay, old Dumbarton! I do love thee well. 
Oft on thy peak, smitten by sun and storm, 
Bushless and bleached, scarred with the dint of centuries, 
Down the unscaleable and fissured steep, 
I've gazed agiddy, watching the Atlantic, 
That from far western worlds, yet unexplored 
And nameless, did his murmured worshipping— 
For so did fancy deem—as he did bathe 
The blessed rock that gave Térne’s saint, 
The holy Patrick, birth. From the *yond shore 
Meanwhile of Clyde, fringed with its balmy birchwoods, 
Touched by the breath of May, the gentle south 
Came kissingly across, dispensing health, 
Dispensing fragrance ! 


The minor poems of the writer show, in their 
degree, the same qualities which are to be found 
in his dramatic works. These volumes, though 
deficient in one great element of the poetic 








drama, possess a just title to public attention. 
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We may name, amongst other dramatic 
works, The Dukes Daughter : a Classic Tragedy 
(Triibner & Co.), and Enderby: a Tragedy 
== both works a note of true 
eeling is now and then touched, a glimpse 
of beauty now and then afforded; but the two 
dramas are unfortunately also alike in their 
crudeness and in a conventionality of phrase 
which overpowers whatever is simple and 
genuine. The author of ‘ Enderby’ can be real 
enough in his humorous sketches. There is a 
soliloquy, for instance, by a drunken man, 
which might have been jotted down from the 
life by a shorthand-writer; but this ugly bit of 
reality only makes more evident, by contrast, 
the generally artificial character of the piece.— 
Poems on Sacred, Classical, Medieval, and 
Modern Subjects, by John Wesley Thomas 
(Stock), are also to some extent dramatic com- 
positions. They have that cultivated mediocrity 
which is the most fatal type of the common- 
place, and which allows far less hope for the 
future than failures which merely betray in- 
experience and want of skill.—In The Poetical 
Works of Samuel Lover (Routledge & Co.) we 
have the collected poems of a writer who has 
given us some lyrics which are now household 
words, and who has combined in them, with a 
genial humour peculiarly his own, the tender- 
ness of sentiment and happiness of phrase 
which were characteristic of Moore.—Songs 
and Verses, Social and Scientific, by an Old 
Contributor to “ Maga” (Blackwood & Sons), 
are lively and humorous compositions. They 
abound in swing and rattle. Some of them 
are comparatively recent; others, written years 
since, still retain much of their fun and their 
spirit. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Ireland under British Rule. By Lieut.-Col. H. J. 
W. Jervis, M.P. (Chapman & Hall.) 

State Papers concerning the Irish Church in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth. Edited from Auto- 
graphs in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. (Longmans Co.) 

Hen: is the old story, or materials for it, all over 

again. Col. Jervis states the case with unusual 

impartiality, though he sometimes quotes authority 
that is the reverse of trustworthy. His conclusion 
is that the sole remedy for Ireland is “‘ education.” 

The education required should teach those who are 

restless under old laws that their own fathers 

made them, and that nobody is to blame for it. 

Men should learn that a shabby, idle gentility is 

not more dignified than an honest trade, against 

which there has been an old prejudice in Ireland, 
because the Danes were even more commercial 
than they were warlike. Some Irishmen have to 
learn that the murder of a landlord is not a thing 
worthy of being praised. When Irish landlords are 
not made the marks of cowardly assassins, our 

Prince himself may set the example of becoming one, 

and there will be no want of others to follow the 

fashion. Another branch of Irish education should 
teach the ultra-Irish, modesty. They have an idea 
that they possess, exclusively, all the virtues in the 





world. Mr. Maguire encourages them in this idea, 
and even goes so far as to tell his countrymen 
beyond the Atlantic, that their virtues are their 
own, but that their vices, if they have any, have 
been caught, with other diseases, fromthe Americans 
among whom they dwell. Altogether, the education 
that the Colonel requires would demand a long 
time before it would effect what Ireland most 
stands in need of,—men who will forget the past, 
and work together for the future. If St. Patrick, 
when he “ banished all the sarpents,” could only 
have annihilated that most loathsome of creatures, 
the “trading Irish patriot,” he would have saved | 
the country from the plight in which the “ vested | 
Irish grievance-mongers”’ have kept it and will con- | 
tinue to keep it. Dr. Brady contributes a hundred | 
State Papers to show that the Reformation in 

Treland was not brought about by fair, but by the | 


foulest, most fraudulent, sometimes most cruel 
means. He thinks this was not previously known, 
and the Rev. Doctor publishes it in order to 
add his contribution to the education of the Irish 
people. It was, however, very well known,—quite 
as well as the story of the equally reprehensible 
bigotry and cruelty of the antagonistic party. It 
is, however, just what the two parties should do 
their best to forget, and would perhaps forget if 
they were left to themselves, and had leisure to see 
that a pursuance of present co-operative industry 
would be more profitable than nursing their wrath 
as Christian gentlemen narrate to them the history 
of past wrong. What Ireland most needs are those 
practical teachers to whom Heaven promised its 
blessing, namely, the peacemakers. 


The Life and Career of Henry Lord Brougham. 
By John M‘Gilchrist. (Cassell & Co.) 

THis is a volume of “ Cassell’s Representative 
Biographies.” It made its appearance a few days 
after Brougham’s death: it must then have been 
ready, and posted up from time to time: probably 
the greater part was printed off before the death 
took place. For a production of this kind it is 
creditable; it is pleasant to read, and, it seems to 
us, generally accurate. It certainly gives a good 
and striking idea of its subject. But we would by 
no means recommend implicit reliance. We are 
told that in 1832, when the House of Lords and 
the nation were at a dead lock about the first 
Reform Bill, Wellington said, ‘“‘The people of 
England are quiet enough if left alone; and if 
not, there is a way to make them.” This no 
one will believe ; for our parts, we do not remember 
even a rumour of such a speech. Here and there 
is a little slip: the celebrated Demerara case of 
the missionary Smith is given to Barbadoes, insur- 
rection and all. But such things do not occur 
often; and we can recommend this work to our 
readers as much better than they might have 
expected at the notice, and as likely to forestall 
and prevent accounts which would be got up as 
hastily as this more deliberate production was 
brought out. Who is to write the standard life of 
Brougham we cannot guess; but whoever may do 
it, we hope it will not be toned down, and made 
select and proper and conventional. The greatest 
of biographies is one in which the rougher side of 
character is shown in its every-day action. Some 
think that Sam. Johnson is a particular case in 
which this could be effectively done. We do not 
believe it: we think that unfiled and unvarnished 
reality would make any biography interesting ; 
but even if we grant it, we contend that Brougham 
is another of the particular cases which would 
bear a Boswell with much addition to his own 
fame, and increase of interest to the reader. 


The Story of a Round Loaf. Illustrated by E. 
Froment. (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

Tuts tale gives a history of the adventures of 
a little French boy who was sent on an errand with 
a ring-shaped loaf. The story, being intended for 
children, is childish and pleasantly told. We 
have never yet seen a boy, French or other, going 
on an errand in no more complete costume than 
the design here shows ‘‘little Louis” to wear; 
the shortest of shirts and a cap with a tassel are 
scant enough in all conscience. Apart from this 
absurdity, the publication will, doubtless, amuse its 
intended order of readers. 

Plain Words on the Art and Practice of Illumin- 
ating. By Mrs. Charles B. Cooper. (Gladwell, 
Richardson & Co.) 

OF books on the art and practice of illuminating 
there have been more than enough. This is one of 
the least pretending of its class; it gives a brief 
account of the history of the art, with very succinct 
directions for its exercise, indicates the proper 
materials and the nature of the common emblems, 
and comprises two commonplace alphabets for 
copying. For those who can draw moderately well 
and are entirely ignorant of painting of this descrip- 
tion, this little work may be useful in acquiring the 
rudiments of the craft in question. 

The Village Doctor. Familiar Conversations on the 
Science and Art of Preserving Health. By Ma- 
dame Hippolyte Meunier. (Hachette & Co.) 

Wir frequent allusions to Florence Nightingale, 





the ‘ Village Doctor” explains to Jacques, Marie 
Rosalie and other pupils in Hygiene the ‘services 
which air, water, heat and food may be made to 
render to the physical welfare of children ang 
adults. Madame Meunier speaks with intelligence 
in favour of cleanliness, domestic ventilation and 
judicious diet ; and her remarks on vaccination ang 
nursing are characterized by sagacity and know. 
ledge ; but she urges nothing that has not for many 
a day been an affair of popular knowledge in this 
country. 


A Shilling’s Worth of the United States of America ; 
or, an Epitome of its Finances, Railroads, 
Trade, Laws, Population, &c., &c. Compiled by 
Balding, Keith & Co. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

THE amount of information concerning the United 

States contained in this statistical treatise is 

scarcely worth a shilling; but the compilers may 

be credited with success, since their main object is. 
to announce that persons with money to invest in 

American enterprise may apply for instruction and 

counsel at 80, Lombard Street. “‘If you wish,” says 

the obliging editor to speculators ambitious of 
transatlantic investments, “to know anything 
about the United States of America which you do 
not find in this ‘Shilling’s Worth,’ you have only 
to inquire, by letter or personally, and, if possible, 
you will be answered to your entire satisfaction by 

Balding, Keith & Co.” It is needless to observe 

that such a product of commercial literature cannot 

be judged as a work of Art. 


Warne’s Bijou Books. Pedestrianism, Health, and 
General Training. By Stonehenge. With Illus- 
tration. (Warne & Co.) 

Novices in pedestrianism will find “Stonehenge” 

a clear and judicious counsellor with respect to 

diet, exercise and the treatment of such bodily 

inconveniences as usually arise from severe training, 


The Founders of the Belgian Monarchy. Leopold 
I., King of the Belgians. Founded on Unpub- 
lished Documents—[Zes Fondateurs de la Mon- 
archie Belge, &c., par Théodore Juste]. Part I, 
1790—1832. (Bruxelles, Muquardt ; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

To the details in Mr. Hyman’s ‘ Popular History 
of the Reign of Leopold’ is now added M. Juste’s 
new volume illustrating the lives of the founders 
of the Belgian Monarchy, and narrating that of 
Leopold from his birth to his accession to the 
throne of Belgium, in the prime of his life and. 
vigour of his intellect. The story is very well told, 
but there is little in it that is new to an English 
reader. What unpublished documents may contri- 
bute will probably be told in the Second Part. If 
there be a striking fault in the first portion it is, 
perhaps, in the panegyrizing style of the biographer. 
His hero is something above humanity. It is 
very well known, however, that Leopold had his 
weak points. The acts he accomplished for Bel- 
gium, as King, warrant all the gratitude that is 
readily paid to him; but he is not to be adduced 
as a high example of morality. 


To Constantinople by Vienna, the Danube and the 
Black Sea—[A Constantinople, par Vienne, &c.].— 
By the Author of ‘ Les Horizofs Prochains.’ 

Tue author of this narrative of travel writes with 

picturesqueness and humour. Tourists on the line 

of his movements will find him an entertaining 
companion ; and to a larger class of English readers 
his volume may be commended as a book by which 
young people may enlarge their knowledge of 

Eastern Europe, whilst extending their acquaint- 

ance with the French tongue. 


We have on our table A Layman’s Faith, 
Doctrines and Liturgy, by a Layman (Triibner),— 
Korah and his Company; with other Bible Teach- 
ings on Subjects of the Day; with an Appendix, by 
G. L. Drew, M.A. (Skeffington). New editions of 
Morning and Evening Meditations ; with Prayers 
for Every Day in a Month, by Mary Carpenter 
(Routledge),— The Manchester Psalter ; comprising 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, Litany and Com- 
munion Service (set to the Ancient Plain-Song 
of the Church), together with the Canticles and 
Psalter pointed for Chanting; with Two Hundred 
Appropriate Chants, and an Appendix containing 
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One Hundred additional Chants, edited by the 
Rev. John Troutbeck, M.A. (Novello), —The Sea- 
Fisherman; comprising the Chief Methods of | 
Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other | 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats and Boating, 
by J. C. Wilcocks (Longmans),—and On Foot | 
through the Peak; or, a Summer Saunter among | 
the Hills and Dales of Derbyshire, by James | 
Croston (Heywood). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anstey’s Munimenta Academica, Part I. roy. 8vo. 2 vols. 20/ hf.-bd. 
Art-Journal Catalogue of Paris Exhibition, 1868, roy. 4to. 21/ cl. 
Barnard’s Studies of Trees from Nature, 3 Parts, folio, 42/wd. 
Clarke’s Discourses on —— and Duty, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Collins’s The Moonstone, a Romance, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
ele (The), by J. J. E. W., er. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Fvanson’s Nature and Art, a Poem, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
‘arrar’s Fall of Man, and other Sermons, fe. 6/ cl. 
erguson’s Things New and Old, Discourses, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
‘owler’s Advantages of Milford Haven as a Port, 8vo. 1/6 swd. 
‘owles’s Sermons in Salisbury Cathedral Church, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Fragments of a Journal saved from Shipwreck, fe. 2/6 cl. 
Praser’s Sea-side Naturalist, Out-door Studies, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
{andyside & Co. on Works in Iron, obl. 2/6 stiff cover. 
Jolt’s Kynwith, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Jorne’s Introduction to the Bible, ed. by Ayre, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
‘ones’s Twenty Sermons, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Kitchener's Geometrical Note-book, 4to. 2/ swd. 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti, tr., 16mo. 2/ cl. 
Lockyer's Elementary Lessons in Astronomy, 18mo. 5/6 cl. 

ch’s Rivulet, a Contribution to Sacred Song, enlarged, 3/6 cl. 
ew Ground, by Author of ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ 18mo. 3/ cl. 
Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary, revised by Hereman, 8vo. 25/cl. | 
Peabody’s Christian ways and Thoughts, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Reid's Child-Wife, a Tale of Two Worlds, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Reimann on Aniline and its Derivatives, rev. by Crookes, 8vo. 10/6 
Reynolds’s Modern Methods in Elementary Geometry, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
;chinzel’s German Preparatory Course, Part 2, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Shakesperean Gems in French and English Settings, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
haw’s Serving Jesus, or the Crosses of Children, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Sketchley’s Mr. Brown at the Seaside, 12mo. 1/ bds. | 
ipurgeon’s Evening by Evening, Readings for Eventide, &c. 3/6 cl. 
tory of Mairward, or Our Rule in India, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. | 
‘homas’s Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, 8vo. 7/6 
ime, Faith and Energy, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Tinling’s Evangelist’s Tour round India, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Crlin’s Manual of Law relating to the Office of Trustee, 12mo. 12/ 
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respect to the competition are as follow:—Four 
boys only in each of the invited Schools can be 
admitted to the Examination in Political Geo- 
graphy, and the same number to that in Physical 
Geography. No boy can compete in both subjects 
in the same year. A Medallist may not again com- 


pete for the same Medal. The President and Council | 


will be glad to be informed whether any boys from 


the School over which you preside, are likely to | 


compete. They will give due consideration to any 
remarks or suggestions you may think proper to 
make in reference to the Examinations of future 
years. ‘‘H. W. Bares, Assistant Secretary.” 

**To the Head Master of School.” 

Examiners will be appointed by the Society ; 
also examination papers. The success which has 
attended the experiment of the Society of Arts 
encourages the hope that these new efforts will not 
be thrown away. 








LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
July 9, 1868. 
A paper in the current number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine on the subject of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu is a curious example of the small amount 


| of study and preparation which is thought neces- 


sary in these days for writing a magazine article. 
About seven years ago I published, with the autho- 
rity of Lady Mary’s descendants, a new and com- 
plete edition of the letters and other works of that 
celebrated literary lady, including a great deal of 
original matter from the Wortley Manuscripts in 
the possession of the Earl of Harrowby. The 
Atheneum on that occasion did me the honour to 


Wanklyn and Chapman’s Water Analysis, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Winslow's Tree of Life, its Shade, Fruit and Repose, 18mo. 2/6 cl 
Young’s Search after Livingstone, 12mo. 6/ cl. 


| make my prefatory memoir and notes the subject 
’ | of a series of articles, evidently from the pen of a 
| critic deeply versed in the literary history of Lady 
| Mary’s time. A glance at this edition would at 
| least have convinced the contributor to Blackwood 











GEOGRAPHY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Tue Royal Geographical Society have determined 
—on the suggestion of Mr. Francis Galton—to 
offer a series of prizes to the pupils of a number of | 
schools, specified in a printed list, for proficiency 
in Geographical study. 

In carrying out this plan, the Society are about 


to invite competition on the part of the teachers and | 


scholars of the following thirty-seven schools :— 
English Schools: Birmingham, King Edward’s 
School; Brighton College; Cheltenham College; 
Clifton College; Dulwich College; Eton College ; 
Greenwich, Royal Naval School; Haileybury Col- 
lege; Harrow ; Hurstpierpoint; Liverpool College ; 
London, Charter House, Christ’s Hospital, City of 


| “when twenty.” 


that his heroine—if baptismal registers are of any 
authority—was born before 1690; and did not 
send her translation of Epictetus to Bishop Burnet 
It would also have given him 
some light on the subject of her correspondence 
with Pope, her alleged “starving a sister”; the 
compilation of the well-known Turkish Letters, and 
' other vexed questions. It would certainly have 
obviated some very absurd speculations upon the 
subject of Lady Mary’s retirement from England 
in 1739, and her affair with the gentleman whom 
Horace Walpole and the writer in Blackwood erro- 
neously call ‘‘M. Ruremonde” in the year 1721. 
In the old days, when literature had not yet 





London School, King’s College School, Merchant 

Taylors’, St. Paul’s, University College School, and | 
Westminster ;—Manchester School; Marlborough | 
College; Repton; Rossall; Rugby; Shoreham; | facts and documents of so much importance to his 


Shrewsbury; Uppingham; Wellington College; | : +. i 
Winchester.—Scotch Schools: Aberdeen Grammar | ans os Sines 1 Ins Be chennty ena Sas 


, “Re: nar | this is just what the writer of the article in Black- 

School ; Edinburgh Academy; Edinburgh High | s99q a Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has neglected 
School; Glasgow High School.—Irish Schools: | 4, do Moy THomAs 
Ennis College; Enniskillen Royal School; Dun- ¥ g 
gannon Royal School; Rathfarnham, St. Columba’s 
College. 

The following Circular Letter will be sent to 
the Head Masters of the invited Schools :— 


** Royal Geographical Society, 15, Whitehall 
Place, 8.W. 


beconie a trade, a writer undertaking to treat 
of a given subject would certainly have taken 
care to inform himself at least of the existence of 





THE NAME “JEHOVAH.” 
July 6, 1868. 

Mr. Chance finds that my note on ‘‘ Jehovah” 
contains only two new and original statements, 
and that both are false. He might have added, 
that they are both immaterial to the main argu- 
Ihave the honour to inform you that the Royal | ment. To the falsity of the first, that the ter- 
Geographical Society propose to encourage the | mination ah, even when appearing at the end of 
study of Geography in Great Britain, by the offer | derivatives from roots with h as third radical, is 
of prizes for general competition among the boys | essentially feminine, I cannot subscribe, even after 
of the principal Schools, as indicated in the accom- | the list of words by which he thought to level me 
panying list. The Royal Geographical Society offer | at a blow. As to the second point, that there are 


two Medals of Gold and two of Bronze, one of | five words in the language which have o before v, 


“Sir,—By order of the President and Council 





each to successful Candidates in an annual Exam- | he is right, and I thank him for the correction; | 


ination in Political Geography and in Physical but if he had mentioned that (as I find) these five 
Geography respectively. The Society will also | words collectively occur only sixteen times in the 
publish the names of such other boys as may have | whole Bible, and no one of them more than five 
eminently distinguished themselves in the Exam- | times, there are few readers but would think him 
inations. The Examination will take place on the | hard to give me the choice of “ gross ignorance” or 
first Monday in May, 1869, and will be repeated | “ gross carelessness.” Confident in the verdict of 
in each succeeding year until further notice. The | fair persons, I accept neither alternative. Igno- 
Examination will be conducted by means of sealed | rance is contrary to the fact, and if there was care- 
Papers of questions, sent simultaneously to the | lessness, it was not gross. Indeed, it is almost a 
invited Schools. A copy of the several forms to be | case where the exception proves the rule. 

used in connexion with the Examination, is ap- But if there were no new arguments in my 
pended to this letter. The only limitations in | paper (which was hardly likely to be the case to a 


XUM 


reader who is a scholar, since its intention was 

only ‘‘ to adduce the most essential facts to show 

the unlearned reader that the change in the Divine 
_ name [from Jehovah to Jahveh]is not capricious or 
| conjectural, but very firmly established ”), I hoped 
| that Mr. Chance would see and acknowledge that. 
the well-worn argument was from my point of view 
fairly and, perhaps, freshly put, since it came 
strictly from myself, and owed nothing to others 
beyond the general obligations which every one 
who at the present day speaks on the subject must 
be under to Gesenius’s article. I also explicitly 
acknowledged the possibility of the other forms in 
ch which Mr. Chance adduces in his last letter, 
and I ought not therefore to be regarded as the 
uncompromising champion of the form Jahveh alone. 

The difference of sound between these five forms 
Jahveh, Jahiiveh, Jehveh, Jehtveh, Jihveh, is ex- 
tremely slight: but between Jehovah (with the 
long accent on the second syllable) on the one 
hand, and those five forms (where the 4 has either 
no vowel or else the very shortest possible) on the 
other, there is all the difference in the world; and 
any one who is convinced that the first is certainly 
wrong does better, in my judgment, to risk any of 
the five latter than to let the first stand. Surely in 
Latin, if we could not be sure whether the plural 
of liber was liberi or libri, it would be better to take 
either of these than to say libéri? 

I hoped the days were over when differences 
about a vowel-point gave rise to bitter words and 
alienations. I cannot assume the polemical tone on 
a question of high and almost sacred dignity (even 
apart from any religious bearings, to which I do 
not here allude), to which only a clear head and a 
calm, unruffled spirit can do justice. I take thank- 
fully whatever good I find in Mr. Chance’s obser- 
vations, and pass by and shall soon forget an 
expressions not the most respectful towards myself, 
which when used towards a fellow-worker on the 
same field can scarcely injure any one but him who 
uses them. RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


TuE collection of old portraits is rich enough 
to tempt us into further notice. Here is 
an unimpeachable Holbein in the fine portrait 
(No. 625) of careful ‘Sir Bryan Tuke, Treasurer 
of the King’s household,’—a thrifty-looking man, 
with sad and heedful eyes, and fingers that are 
placed as if habitually holding a pen; a set, but 
not ill-natured, if somewhat sceptical, smile about 
the corners of his mouth, and dressed in a fashion 
that was sumptuous, though unpretending. See 
what an opportunity for crafty drawing and paint- 
ing Holbein had in treating the fine diaper of black 
and gold chequer of which the sleeves of this 
costume are formed,—how exquisitely the shapes of 
the limbs within them are given! The drawing and 
painting of this picture are admirable, such as 
Holbein would bestow upon the picture of the 
dignitary through whose hands his annual payment 
of 30/. from the King’s Grace must pass. Sir 
Bryan could be useful at times; for it seems from 
his “‘ Accounts” that at Midsummer, in the thir- 
tieth year of Henry’s reign (just 330 years ago), 
he wrote how he “advanced part of a hole yere’s 
annuitie” to ‘Hans Holbyn, paynter,” to be 
‘‘accomptedde from Our Ladye day last past.” 
By the way, the Catalogue surely errs in stating 
that Tuke died in 1536. The inscription which is 
translated from Job—‘“‘ Shall not the fewness of 
| my days be ended shortly?” of the Douay version ; 
or, in the English rendering, “ Are not my days 
few? cease then, and let me alone, that I may take 
comfort a little’—is made needlessly significant 
by this error, which compels us to infer that the 
sitter returned from the grave to pay money to 
Holbein, which, as the above “ accounts”’ tell us, 
he did in the thirtieth year of Henry the Eighth, 
or 1538. According to Mr. Wornum, this portrait 
was bought by the Marquis of Westminster at 
‘‘ Christie’s,” in 1848, for 741. 11s. 

With another Holbein the student is familiar in 
this portrait from Hampton Court of ‘John Res- 
kimer’ (628), the well-known “Cornish gent” of 
good family, and sitter for this as well as for the 
drawing in the Queen’s collection. Though not 
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one of his finer portraits, we cannot doubt that | royal lake, and, drawing nearthe shore, hailed alady | Here is the portrait of Sir Henry’s mistress, erst relative 
this work is truly from Holbein’s hands. It is a | of the court with an invitation that she should join Queen Elizabeth’s maid of honour, ‘Anne Vaya. his pat 
fine countenance with the straight head of Cor- | the party on the water. With the sharp coquetry | sour’ (680), a very highly painted beauty of a sort, circle 2 
nishmen, and a long narrow beard and flat cap. | of her sex and place she declined, “Nay, your | whose wonderful ruff and laced cap, not less than notes fi 
The blue background shows a conventional branch | Majesty, I am afraid of Sir Francis Drake.” | the thin lines that plucking out left of her foolish the gra 
of fig, or vine, superbly drawn, as elsewhere in the | The sea-captain does not look like a bull-dog, | eyebrows, illustrates the fashions of the times. the a 
portraits of ‘Sir Henry Guildford’ (the first 149), | because there is nothing sulky or ferocious in| No. 690 is a noble whole-length, by Vandyke grace # 
from Windsor, and Mr. Frewen’s ‘ Lady Guildford’ | his face, but the form of those closed jaws, with | of sad-faced ‘Edmond Waller.’ See also the curious a fewill 
(659), which has long lain at Brickwall, near | the width of the space between their canine teeth, portrait of ‘John Tradescant the Younger ’ (694), spect V 
Northiam, and escaped Mr. Wornum’s researches. | is that of tenacity itself. Audacious beyond com-| with a richly-painted wreath of flowers on the Where 
The pictures of Sir Henry and his lady were | parison are the sidelong yet steadfast eyes, looking | table before him. This is a Dutch production; the Christi 
engraved by Hollar, and were formerly at Tart Hall. strongly under their lowered lids—a characteristic | flowers are wrought with Dutch love.—The por. low wil 
The latter seems to have been lost sight of until | expression of the “first general that ever sailed | trait of ‘James Graham, Marquis of Montrose,’ conden 
Mr. Rossetti observed it at the old seat of the | round the whole globe,” for which see what the | (700) by Vandyke or Dobson, says the Catalogue, Is he t! 
Frewens before named. The second Lady Guild-| Rev. Mr. J. Granger thought the most authentic | is rather by the latter than the former, and very their h 
ford was related to Sir Henry Wotton. We presume | portrait of Drake extant, to wit, that engraved in | interesting as confirming by a common likeness the be com 
it to have been his predecessor who, in 1518, | the first edition of ‘ Harris’s Voyages.’ Here his | beautiful picture of ‘‘ Montrose” in youth, which, get out 
Sunday, October 3, was one of the twelve ladies of | doublet is embroidered with spheres of black on | evidently the work of a Dutch artist of great ability, IT have 
the court that were paired with as many nobles | its white sleeves; at his left wrist a ribbon holds| was exhibited here last year, and has been engraved says tl 
in the great masque which Wolsey gave at York | a ring, while another such bandage binds a second | as authentic. may gi 
House; on the betrothal of the Princess Mary to | ring to his left arm; a third ring is attached to a| == cell an 
the Dauphin. This Lady Guildford had for her | cord that goes about his neck, and in this cord his | PITILESS LITERATURE. grin th 
partner ‘‘ my Lord the Admiral.” Readers will re- | left hand is looped. This noble picture is ascribed | Paris, July, 1868. the bac 
member the account of the banquet in Hall’s ‘Chro- | to Sir Antonio More. It is an extraordinary trea- THERE is a style of writing much in vogue just the bu 
nicle.’ The picture is said to have been inthe Arundel | sure in Art as in portraiture, yet as it represents a | now—the pitiless style. One or two French jour- M. ¢ 
collection. It represents a lady of about twenty- | man not less than thirty-five, or rather forty years | nalists may claim to be masters of it. Of late some writer. 
seven years of age, of very exuberant form, with | of age, which period of Drake’s life would bring us| good examples of it have come under my notice, sparkli 
clear, steadfast hazeleyes, and magnificentlydressed. | to at least 1585, and but just admits him within the | and they are worth noting, because the style is not and is « 
The painting is thin, the shadows of the flesh are | compass of the longest life authors have claimed | easily described. You must have a horrible inci- lished, 
at present brownish, the lights are loaded, yet very | for the artist in question, when they extend his | dent to begin with. A great misfortune, Jean Paul humb!}, 
brilliant ; the background contains a vine in a con- | existence to 1588 ; yet, if this be a picture of Drake, | observes, I think in his ‘ Levana,’ is a building site carpet. 
ventional scroll, the drawing of which alone certi- | and More was in England only during the reign of | for a child’s church; it is also, by the Boulevards, on his 
fies to the handicraft of Holbein, and is enriched | Mary the First, 1553-1558, how can it be the|a foundation-stone for the most chilly, fantastic play. 
by a column with arabesques in relief upon it.— | work of Sir Antonio, an artist who, being Spanish | edifice. Out of the Morgue much light literature Ac 
The good portrait now styled ‘William West, | to the core, was not likely to be employed upon | has been made. A fanciful, passionless, touch-and- mornit 
Lord Delawarr,’ (629) was exhibited at the British | the portrait of Drake in the very year the rover go cruelty animates the pitiless writer’s page. He deepen 
Institution as the Earl of Surrey, whom it certainly | set out with Frobisher against the settlements of| jests at scars. Disgrace, shabby or tragic, moves the R 
does not represent. It is not by Holbein. | his nation in the West Indies, the year before the} him to an exhibition of cultivated obduracy. He St.- Gi 
Whether the good but homely-looking woman, | tremendous business in Hispaniola, of which both | takes out his note-book over an open grave. The Teason: 
whose portrait is ascribed to F. Zucchero, was | races heard so much? At once, we may say, that! fosse commune receiving the mortal coil of some allow } 
really Raleigh’s valiant wife and Nicholas Throck- | this is not the work of a man of sixty, More’s age | disinherited greatness, is his field of the cloth of ing. Ii 
morton’s daughter, about whom Queen Elizabeth | in 1585, i.e. supposing he was born not earlier| gold. You lift your cap; he keeps his upon his I pass 
heard such a startling scandal, it would be hard | that 1525, whereas some authorities put his birth | head, and shakes the bells that are fixed in it. service 
to decide. This, and its companion, ‘Sir W. | back as early as 1512. Even if we accept—which A stately procession is moving towards Pere La how tl 
Raleigh,’ (646) were formerly in the possession of | is more than we ought to do—this as the likeness | Chaise. The master of the black ceremonial is Is it 1 
Sir John Marsham. The latter is inscribed ‘Zt. | of a world- war- and sea-worn man of thirty, the | a dignitary indeed—who would despise the British becom 
44,” i.e. 1596, the year of the taking of Cadiz, | year of the execution of a portrait of Drake at that | undertaker, who looks like Death’s butler ushering ables, 
a view of which city is in the background. This | age must be 1575, seventeen years after More left | the coal-black wine to the coolness of mother earth. are th 
was a year of triumph with the pair. That year, | England. Thus, although we accept it as a noble | The great French ordonnateur is a lofty presence, church 
with the designation of which the companion- | portrait of Drake, it is hard to give it to More, | with knightly sword girt to his hip, and with the they a 
portrait is marked, “1605,” was an unhappy one | who, besides, say the best authorities, died in 1581. | pinch of his sable hat at a delicate angle above his to dip 
for both. Raleigh was then in the Tower. This | Who painted it? is then the question. Roman nose. At a distance he has a strong family the p 
work is further inscribed ‘‘ Laisse tomber le There is more probability in the ascribing of | likeness to Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. The discre¢ 
monde,” with a sphere falling from the lady’s | No. 677, ‘George, Lord Seton,’ who aided Mary’s | funeral car follows in his stately way. Behind are The 
left hand,—a noteworthy instance of the senti-| escape from Lochleven, to More than that which | two uncovered friends; and, still in the rear, “in people 
ment of old portraits,—a quality to which, in| refers the likeness of her victor’s servant to this | a first-class mourning coach,” is Madame la Mar- grave 
criticizing the first Exhibition of this series, we | artist. This is the lord who drove a waggon for | quise, widow of the defunct. Flitting around is ropes. 
frequently called attention. Notice the quaint | his livelihood in Flanders, as they say. Yet there is | the man of the pitiless pen, for he has heavy busi- been s 
feather-shaped jewel with its pendent pearls at | a puzzle here. The Catalogue says this work is dated | ness on to-day. Under the coffin-lid, upon which churel 
her ear. The work cannot be by F. Zucchero, | 157—, and inscribed ‘‘ Alt. 27,” and is, therefore, a | the mechanically murmuring priest is sprinkling tentio: 
who in 1605 was in Rome; nor can the other be portrait of some one who was born not earlier than | holy water (his eye fixed upon two more funerals paper 
rightly so ascribed, for in 1596 Federigo was in| 1543. Now the lord in question was Commissioner | winding up the steep), lies the mortal part of the eX 
the same city, busy with the foundation of the | from the Parliament of Scotland at the marriage | Marquis d’Orvault! The Marquis was a splendid white 
Academy of St. Luke. He left England long | of Mary with the Dauphin in 1557, i. e. when the | subject, in the quick: but there is something which details 
before 1596. Both pictures are the property of | sitter for this portrait was at the utmost fifteen | may be picked off his bones. To begin with, his sad remar' 
Mr. J. T. Gibson Craig.— Another portrait of ‘Sir | years of age(!). More or Seton, either or neither, | history may be recapitulated, with fresh pitiless at a fe 
‘Walter Raleigh and his Son’ (671) belongs to Col. | this isa very interesting picture. Upon the buttons | touches. The Marquise can be brought forward, for arabes 
F. Lennard, and gives a truer idea of the fiery- | of the vest is engraved a monogram, comprising M, | icy foolery. The Marquise—the cabman’s daughter! to his 
hearted captain than the last. It is, however, | under acrown. In these days of entitling portraits | the convict’s sister! —and with other surround- On th 
dated 1602, when he was fifty years of age. Here it appears that a word is a needlessly expansive | ings and traditions which may be twisted into opene 
he certainly does not seem more than thirty-five | matter for ‘‘ the wise,” and “ verbum sap.” so far | biting paragraphs and phrases,—is a figure of im- opene 
years old (#). Readers will remember old Aubrey’s | superfluous that a monogram will serve our turn.— | portant proportions. She is susceptible of many T have 
description of Sir Walter : ‘‘ He was a tall, hand- | Lord Vaux of Harrowden’s so-called ‘ Sir Anthony | literary amplifications. She drives home in the cab of ali 
some, bold man, but his neve was that he was | Browne’ (674), which is also ascribed to More, | of Monsieur her father, to the palace of Monsieur more | 
damnably proud.” Thus it was a question whether may have had traces of his hand before it was | the Marquis her husband. When her father does and n 
he or Sir Thomas Overbury (678) was the prouder. | ‘‘ restored,” and while it remained a fine picture.— | her the honour of a morning visit, he leaves his of est 
“He had a most remarkable aspect, an exceeding | Here is a portrait of ‘Sir Henry Lee’ (676), with | number, instead of his card. The mother of the Baum 
high forehead, long-faced and sour-eyelidded.” His | one hand resting on the head of his dog Beavis, as | Marquise begging in the offices of a newspaper from 1 
moustaches turned up naturally, whereas other | engraved by Basire, but not the work of Jansen. | offers a capital contrast. The Marquise has her himse 
gallants had to employ the barber’s tongs to | The dog saved Sir Henry’s life, and it is to this reception days, and so has Monsieur her bro- his re 
produce the like effect. friend rather than to Sir Henry’s court treatment, | ther, who is undergoing hard labour in prison. splenc 
Between the portraits of Naunton and Osborn | as has been supposed, that the motto of the picture, | A daughter with a coat of arms, and a father with pause 
hangs the likeness, the veritable and most startling | ‘‘ More faithful than favoured,” applied. This | @ coat provided by the Paris Cab Company, com- tator | 
likeness, of our English champion,—grim, obdurate knight was the Queen’s champion, and held that | pose a picture agreeable to the vision of the pitiless. his ha 
Sir Francis Drake (663), terrible to the Spaniards, | office for many years, until, disabled by time, he | This first-class funeral is put in a parallel line with gentle 
upon whom his character made so deep an impres- | in the Tilt Yard at Westminster, resigned the | acab-rank. Then the Marquis himself! The where- right 
sion that the badinage of Philip’s Court took some- honour to ‘George, Earl of Cumberland,’ whose | abouts of the maison mortuaire; the noble’s peasant time ; 
thing of its colour from it. Thus, one summer day, | portrait (the first No. 397) exhibited the glove of his | fareand lonely state, with some poor English creature where 
the Spanish King was sailing in a shallop upon a | office in jewels in the turned-up front of his hat. | true to the denuded man; the disdain of splendid of the 
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relatives at the bare idea of receiving his bones on | —he threw himself wholly into the study of the 
his paternal acres; the titter around the family | productions of our soil. In him the citizen was on | 
circle at the mention of embalmment: these are | a level with the merchant. He promoted human | 
notes for the cultivator of the pitiless style. Let | progress equitably; he knew how to avoid the | 
the gravedigger cover up the old man’s ashes; and | foolish Utopias which are the curse of our country. 
the #dneur will enjoy the story of ruin and dis- | Pioneer of the future, he was at the same time the | 
ace and heartlessness and vice, all welded into | soldier of order. Honours came unsolicited to | 
a feuilleton, to-morrow evening. Where is the re- | Baumevieille. Appointed judge in the Commercial | 
spect which good men feel for the sorely-laden? | Chamber of the Seine, he discharged his imposing | 
Where is the pitying silence which beseems a! and delicate functions in a manner that gathered | 
Christian crowd gazing upon culprits who are bent to him the general sympathy—the general— | 
low with their chains? Who is it that meets the | Baumevieille ” A second time the orator} 
condemned in the market-place with jesting lips?| paused. Unquestionably he had overstrained him- 
Is he the teacher? Is the crowd to be taught that | self. It was rather evident that he had been up all 
their hooting and yelling about the guillotine may | night, when his costume was considered ; for it 
be commended, and that laughter is the thing to | was that of a ball, and not of a funeral. He made 
get out of suffering? The pitiless literature, of which 


another effort, and continued,—‘‘ Forgive me, 
T have been a constant reader for many years past, | gentlemen: grief suffocates me, and stifles my 
says this—that he whose business is amusement voice. And thou, Baumevieille, thou, my respect- 
may gather the materials of his trade in the felon’s | able friend, disdain not the humble flowers I offer 
cell and at the grave of disgrace. The clown is to | you. I shall come often to thy grave, to learn near 
grin through the widow's cap; the harlequin slaps | thy shade the great lessons of life, and to fortify 
the back of age with his bat, and shivers it over , myself anewin the austere delights of duty. Adieu 
the busy gruvedigger! | Mabeauvieille, my poor friend—no—Baumevieille. 

M. Charles Mouselet is essentially an amusing , Adieu! Adieu!” 

writer. He is a renowned fourchette as well as aj Giving way to his emotion, the orator dived into 
sparkling feuilletonist, who gathers his wit at table, his pocket for, his handkerchief. Then a strange 
and is critic of a cutlet. His fame as a writer estab- | spectacle was seen. He drew forth with his hand- 
lished, he moves whithersoever the public tend— _ kerchief an immense pasteboard nose, with horse- 
humbly as the acrobat bears about his square of hair moustache attached,—a nose at home only at 
carpet. ‘Scnes de la Vie Cruelle’ is now the title an opera masked-ball. The nose fell into the grave, 
on his play-bill. One scene is asample of the whole 





and rebounded with a hollow sound from the coffin. 
play. | But it soon disappeared under the earth which 
A cold day; Carnival time ; about nine in the | the gravediggers were casting over the mortal part 
morning. No snow—and none is necessary to of Baumevieille. Go to Montparnasse Cemetery ; 
deepen the spectator’s emotion. A funeral from _ follow the first alley on the left: a broken column 
the Rue Jacob is on its way to the church of is at the end of it. It is there Paul-Polyeucte 
St..Germain-des-Prés. Few followers—and for good _ Baumevieille, manufacturer of alimentary sub- 
reasons. It is an act of “enormous fatuity” to stances, and judge at the Tribunal of Commerce 
allow yourself to be buried too early in the morn- | of the Seine, sleeps the eternal sleep under the 
ing. It isan imprudent defiance of human affection. _pasteboard nose of his friend. 
I pass over the half-hour at church and the religious Grim comedy is this surely at the best! But it 
service. These formalities are always alike. Some- | is plentiful on the Boulevards. We are hardly in 
how the hearse reached Montparnasse Cemetery. | the days of respect. The whole tendency of popular 
Is it needful to say that the few followers had writing, reflecting and creating the pale, sneering 
become less on the road? Regrets, like other valu- and wicked little swell of the Bois and the Boule- 
ables, are regulated by weight and measure. There vards, is from that reverence for serious and noble 
are the dead whom you accompany only to the things, that deference for age, the chastity of mind 
church-loor; doubtless this is as much trouble as _ that revolis at coarseness and cruelty in acting, 
they are worth. For other dead men, you consent speech or writing, which in duller days than these, 
to dip your fingers in the holy water, and to hear | wherein diamonds have risen so enormously, marked 
the priest to the end. After this you withdraw | the lives of French geutlemen. 
discreetly, and return to business. | Francis Magnard quotes “a sinister mot’’ on 
There were then, on this occasion, only a dozen | the funeral of the Marquis d’Orvault: “The 
people in the cemetery. They stood befure the open } Marquise, née Schumacher, followed the pro- 
grave into which the body had been let down with | cession in a mourning coach. The brother-in-law 
ropes. At this moment an individual, who had , of the Marquis, young Schumacher, being otherwise 
been seen neither at the mortuary house nor at the engaged, could not take part in the ceremony.” 
church, pushed breathlessly to the front. His in- , The brother-in-law is a convict undergoing punish- 
tentions were not misunderstood ; for he held a; ment. “ Pity’s sleeping,” and soundly. B. 
paper in his hand. The sexton paused to listen. | 
The new individual wae in the black coat and 
white cravat proper to the occasion; but in the | 
details of his costume a fine observer would have 
remarked a nicer and richer taste than is usual 
ata funeral. As his linen was embroidered with 
arabesques, his trousers were moulded too elegantly 
to his limbs. His shoes were too thin for the season. 
On the other hand, he was in profound grief. He 
opened thus :—‘‘ Gentlemen ; the pitiless grave is 
opened once more to receive a good and just man: 
Thave named Paul-Polyeucte Baumevieille, maker 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THE Queen has contributed 1001. towards the 
Kingston Testimonial Fund, which is promoted by 
the Duke of Manchester and other admirers of 
Mr. Kingston, the excellent writer of boys’ books. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are about to publish a 
work on Strategy and Tactics, by Capt. Walker, 
R.E., senior instructor of military history to the 
cadets at Sandhurst, to be called ‘ Military Ele- 
ments’; anda monograph on the Waterloo Cam- 


The Early English Text Society’s second issue 
of Texts this year is now in course of delivery 
to members. It consists of, for the Original Series, 
(1), the woodcuts to the Babees Book, omitted in 
February; (2) Parts I. and II. of Homilies and 
Homiletic Treatises of the 12th and 13th Centuries, 
edited by Mr. Richard Morris (of which Part I. 
is substituted for the formerly promised ‘ English 
Gilds’ of 1867, and Part ITI. is for 1868); (3) Sir 
David Lyndesay’s ‘ Historie and Testament of 
Squyer Meldrum,’ edited by Mr. Fitzedward Hall. 
For the Extra Series for 1867, ‘ William of 
Palerne (or William and the Werwolf),’ with a 
fragment of an alliterative Romance of Alexander, 
edited by Mr. Skeat; for 1868, Caxton’s ‘ Book of 
Curtesye,’ from the unique original, and two MS. 
versions of the same text, edited by Mr. Furnivall. 
A circular with these texts will explain that the 
‘English Gilds,’ though to be reckoned as an 1869 
text, will, on account of its importance, be issued 
as soon as it is completed; and that the delay in 
the issue of Chaucer’s Prose Works is not due to 
the editor, Mr. Richard Morris, but to the want 
of the Cambridge University MS. of Boethius, 
applied for many months ago, and which the Com- 
mittee hope to receive soon. The remaining texts 
of the year—‘ Merlin,’ Part III., for the original 
series, and ‘ Havelok the Dane’ for the extra 
series—are nearly all in type. 

The experiments carried on during the last fort- 
night at Shoeburyness have taught very little that 
is new, but have confirmed the previously enter- 
tained opinion that vertical fire is practically of 
little or no use against small forts, on account 
of its extreme inaccuracy. On Tuesday last thirty- 
four rounds were fired from two thirteen-inch 
mortars against the Plymouth Breakwater Fort 
Section, and not one single round hit the mark. In 
the previous week, however, two shells out of six- 
teen fell within the area of twenty-two feet square 
occupied by the roof of the target. If, out of fifty 
shells fired under the most advantageous circum- 
stances, with mortars adjusted by a spirit-level to 
exactly the right angle, and the powder weighed 
to a grain in the most delicate scales, only two fell 
within the given area, when the mortars were laid 
by an experienced officer with the greatest possible 
care, what would be the probabilities of a single 
hit from niortars fired from the deck of a ship, with 
powder roughly weighed, at constantly varying 
angles, and laid in the heat and smoke of action? 
Vertical fire from ships is a bugbear that need not 
frighten us. If we can keep out direct fire from our 
guns and gun detachments, we need trouble our- 
selves very little about casemates and protection 
from vertical fire. Tuesday’s thirty-four rounds 
having all failed, the experiments are to be con- 
tinued until the necessary number of hits has been 
obtained. The Millwall Company’s Target is also 
to be fired at in a few days. . 

The capital verses which appeared in the Tin 
last week, as a welcome to Prof. Longfellow, are 
generally attributed to Mr. Charies Kingsley. 
They were written by Mr. Charles Kent. 


Mr. Huggins has recently communicated to the 
Royal Society some observations of the spectrum 
of the comet discovered on the 13th of June by 
Winnecke, which appear to reveal the true nature 
of cometary matter. The spectrum of this comet is 
resolved by the spectroscope into three broad, 
bright bands, which agree in position on the spec- 
trum, and in relative brightness with the three 





of alimentary substances, who received medals 
more than once. Many long years did I know him, 
and nobody had a better opportunity than I enjoyed 
of estimating the excellent qualities of his heart. 
Baumevieille—let us say this in his praise—rose | 
from the lowest ranks of the people. It is then to | 
himself alone, to his own rare perseverance, to 


of the Art of War at the Staff College. 


Samuel Lover, ballad-writer, singer, novelist, 
has gone from among us at the ripe age of seventy, 
—a man who had lived his life and taken his reward 
to the full measure of his power. In the third class 
his really superior intelligence, that he owed his | of literary men, he will hold a good place. Many 
splendid position—in the corn-market.” Theorator of his songs were charming—to wit, his ‘ Angels’ 
paused to gain breath. It was then that the spec- | Whisper,’ ‘Molly Bawn,’ and ‘The Low-backed 
tator remarked his pallor. The paper trembled in, Car’; and his stories, though they never attained 
his hand. He continued in a hollow voice,—“ Yea, 
gentlemen, Paul-Polyeucte Baumevieille had the 
right to call himself a self-made man. After a short | 
time passed in a lawyer's office— Maitre Harnincy’s, | : é 
wherein the solid traditions of the old magistracy, , ment which he attempted met with some success 
of the Séguiers and the Esprémenils, still lingered, , both in England and America. 


| paign, by Lieut.-Col. Chesney, R.E., late Professor 


| the reputation of his songs, had a width of popu- | 

larity not always won by more enduring work. | 
‘Rory O’More’ was a capital operetta, ‘Handy | : , Deer 
Andy’ a rollicking novel. An Evening Entertain- Council of the University of London. 


bright bands, of which the spectrum of carbon con- 
| sists, when an indication-spark is taken in olefiant 
| gas. The very close resemblance of these spectra, 
| which was ascertained by the direct comparisen in 
| the instrument of the spectrum of the comet with 
| that of the indication-spark in a current of olefiant 
| gas, necessarily suggests the identity of the sub- 
| Stance by which, in both cases, the light was 
/ emitted. The lines of hydrogen were not present 
| in the spectrum of the comet. These observations 
would appear to show that the substance of which 
this comet consists is carbon. 
Mr. Grote has been elected President of the 


The Royal Horticultural Society will hold a 


| ‘Grand Provincial Exhibition of Flowers,’ at 
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Leicester during a week commencing on Thursday, 
July 16. 

The uis Townshend has presented a Bill 
to the House of Lords for the better management 
of the metropolis, which contains several very 
trivial, and some vexatious, provisions, with many 
others that are not only desirable, but necessary 
and inevitable, now or soon. For the comfort of 
those who desire to be rid of organ-grinders and 
their noisy instruments, it would be well if the 
machines were numbered, and registered by those 
numbers in Scotland Yard; so that the present 
law, which requires these persons to go out of 
hearing when required to do so, could be readily 
put in force by the police. At present there are 
many parts of London where policemen are scarce, 
and any obstinate “grinder” can offend with 
impunity, which is proportioned to the leisure or 
determination of his victims. Could not a clause | 
compelling the numbering and registering of organs 
and the like machines be inserted in the next 
Metropolitan Management Bill, if not in that of 
the Marquis Townshend ? 

After a brief but very pleasant sojourn in 
London, Prof. Longfellow has left for the Isle of 
Wight, after visiting which island for a few days 
he will cross over to the Continent. Switzerland 
and Italy will occupy the poet until next May, 
when our distinguished guest will return to London, 
when it may be hoped that he will accept a public 
demonstration of the affectionate regard in which 
he is held by men of every class. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have just awarded the following Premiums for 
original communications submitted to the Institu- 
tion, and read at the ordinary meetings during the 
session 1867-8:—A Telford Medal, and a Telford 
Premium, in Books, to G. Higgin, for his paper 
‘Irrigation in Spain, chiefly in reference to the 
Construction of the Henares and the Esla Canals 
in that country,’—A Telford Medal, and a Telford 
Premium, in Books, to C. P. Sandberg, for his 
paper ‘On the Manufacture and Wear of Rails,’— 
A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in Books, 





to Lieut.-Col. P. P. L. O'Connell, R.E., for his ' 


paper ‘On the Relation of the Freshwater Floods 
of Rivers to the Areas and Physical Features of 
their Basins, —A Telford Medal, and a Telford 
Premium, in Books, to W. Wilson, for his ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Victoria Bridge, on the line of the 
Victoria Station and Pimlico Railway,’—A Telford 
Medal, and a Telford Premium, in Books, to C. D. 
Fox, for his paper ‘On New Railways at Battersea ; 
with the Widening of the Victoria Bridge and 
Approaches to the Victoria Station, —A Telford 
Medal, and a Telford Premium, in Books, to J. 
W. Barry, for his paper ‘On the City Terminus 
Extension of the Charing Cross Railway,’—A 
Watt Medal to E. Clark, for his paper ‘On Engi- 
neering Philosophy : the Durability of Materials,’— 
A Telford Medal to W. J. M‘Alpine, for his paper 
‘On the Supporting Power of Piles; and on the 
Pneumatic Process for sinking Iron Columns, as 
practised in Amevica,—A Telford Premium, in 
Books, to T. Login, for his paper ‘On the Benefits 
of Irrigation in India; and on the proper Construc- 
tion of Irrigating Canals,’—A Telford Premium, in 
Books, to A. Wilson, for his paper ‘On Irrigation 
in India,’—A Telford Premium, in Books, to W. 
Airy, for his paper ‘On the Experimental Deter- 
mination of the Strains on the Suspension Ties of 
a Bowstring Girder,’—and the Manby Premium, 
in Books, to A. C. Howden, for his paper ‘On 
Floods in the Nerbudda Valley ; with Remarks on 
Monsoon Floods in India generally.’ 


A new class of evidence has at length, like the 
electric telegraph, made its way slowly into 
the precincts of the law courts. On Saturday, in 
the Admiralty Court, in a case of damage to a 
ship, photographs were admitted to show her con- | 
dition,—a development little expected thirty years | 
ago in throwing light on law proceedings. The | 
lawyers, however, are not to be put down by the 
alleged accuracy of the photographs ; for, on the | 
ground of conflict of evidence, they obtained a 
reference to the Trinity Masters. Still, some day, | 
we may see a sworn photographer in Chancery and | 
@ new class of legal functionaries. Taking photo- 


graphs may constitute part of the examination on 
the law of evidence. 

If, as Irish authors repeatedly assert, drinking 
has gone out of fashion in Ireland, itis not for lack 
of a certain suggestive encouragement. At the 
recent Civil Service Athletic Sports at Rathmines, 
among the principal prizes were a “whiskey flask,” 
a “ brandy flask ” and a “ gin flask.” The whiskey 
flask was won by “ Mr. M. Donovan, of the Edu- 
cational Department.” 

When announcing a few weeks ago that Dr. 
Stratmann had in the press ‘ Contributions towards 
an English Dictionary,’ we accidentally omitted to 
add Part VII. to the title. The book was begun 
in 1855, and Part VI. was published in 1860. 


The Spenser Society has just issued its second 
book—Part I. of ‘ All the Workes of John Taylor 
the Water-Poet, beeing Sixty and three in Number,’ 
reprinted from the folio edition of 1630. The book 
is a handsome folio, most creditable to the press of 
the Society’s printers, Messrs. Simms, of Man- 


| chester; but we trust that the Council will give 
| up their folio issue after the completion of Taylor, 


and stick to the handy quarto of their Heywood. 
For the Roxburghe Library Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
has just issued his first volume of ‘The Whole 
Works of William Browne, now first collected and 
edited,’ with a Memoir of the Poet, containing 
new facts about his life from the Inner Temple 
registers, &c. In this volume Mr. Hazlitt an- 
nounces his new edition of Brand’s ‘ Popular 


| Antiquities,’ and a work on Proverbs. 


The North German expedition for the observa- 
tion of the Solar Eclipse of the 18th of August was 
to start from Berlin on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 8th of July. The funds for this expedition are 
provided by the Norddeutscher Bundesrath, and 
it is understood that the general superintendence 
of the expedition rests with a resident committee 
of the Astronomische Gesellschaft. The astro- 
nomers will land at Bombay, and will probably take 
a station considerably to the west of those taken by 
the British parties. In the selection of stations, and 
in the arrangement of their journeys, they have 
been assisted by the advice of our best Indian 
scientific authorities. 

French papers announce the death, from over- 
fatigue, of Capt. de Lagrée, a highly accomplished 
French naval officer, who left France three years 
ago, at the head of a scientific expedition, to 
explore Eastern Asia. He ascended the river 
Meicom, travelled through vast forests, deserts 
and marshes quite unknown to Europeans, and, 
having spent two years in exploration, arrived at 
Shanghai by Thibet and the Chinese rivers. 
Despatches lately received from the Governor of 
Cochin China announced the success of the expe- 
dition, and that it was about to return to France. 
Capt. de Lagrée died at Suez. 

From time to time we hear of projects for the 
production of diamonds by artificial means. In 
Les Mondes, of the 11th of June, we are told that 
M. Calixte Say (peut-étre nous estropions le nom) 
had discovered the true means of fabricating the 
diamond by vaporizing the iron of a blast-furnace, 
and that M. Tessie, of Motay, proposed to furnish 
the heat necessary for the operations by the com- 
bustion of oxy-hydrogen gas! We are now told 
that M. Saix is the author of the process; and that 
it consists in forcing through a blast-furnace a cur- 
rent of chlorine, by which the iron in fusion would 
be converted into a protochloride of iron, which 
would be volatilized, leaving the carbon intact— 


| * Dans ces circonstances, le cristallisation du charbon 


pourrait s‘effectuer!” Surely, in this present de- 
pressed state of the pig-iron trade, our iron-masters 
might turn their blast-furnaces to account, and by 
establishing diamond-manufactories in the black 
country, in Cleveland, and elsewhere, give a bril- 
liant turn to a great native industry. 

A scientific Commission has been appointed by 
the French Minister of Public Instruction for the 
purpose of observing the phenomena of the solar 
eclipse on the 18th of August next in the peninsula 
of Malacca. The Moniteur announces that the 


locality from whence the phenomena will be 


observed has been explored and prepared with 


great care, and that the King of Siam has expressed 
his intention of being present at the labours of the 
Commission. Independently of this expedition, the 
Academy of Sciences has appointed an astronomer 
to proceed to Masulipatam to act in concert with 
other scientific men who are expected to represent 
various European countries. 


The Foreign Associateship of the French Academy 
of Sciences, vacant by the death of Sir David 
Brewster, has been filled by the election of the 
eminent mathematician, Prof. Kummer, of Berlin, 


Recent excavations at Cassaro, in Sicily, have 
disclosed the remains of what must have been g 
very extensive Syracusan colony. The external 
wall, the greater portion of which has been traced, 
was nearly 7 ft. thick, and 6,000 ft. in circum. 
ference. The town appears to have been divided 
into four quarters, in one of which the vestiges of 
a fine temple have been discovered. 


A cause having interest for students, and eg 
cially such as live in towns, was the other 
brought to that practical dead-lock which cannot 
be called decisive, before the Judge of a superior 
Court of law. This result was unsatisfactory to the 
parties concerned. It appears from statements 
which are reported without denial by one side, that 
the inhabitants of a house at Maida Hill were so 
decidedly musical in their tastes that a single piano. 
forte and one room for its enjoyment did not suffice 
to their delight, but two “instruments ” and two 
rooms were devoted to the reproduction, with drum 
accompaniments, of music such as organ-grinders 
affect. The little girls began musical exercises at 
six o’clock A.M.; the evenings, from six o’clock 
until midnight, produced such airs as ‘ Not for 
Joseph,’ ‘Paddle your own Canoe,’ ‘ Cham 
Charlie,’ and other charms of music-halls. Ex. 
ercises of popular love for harmony were en- 
joyed with vigorous chorusing and accompaniments. 
Sundays had due observance in “ Hallelujahs!” 
and vocal and instrumental sacred music was per- 
formed ‘‘with expression.” Unfortunately, “ the 
people next door ” objected to these incessant mani- 
festations of peculiar taste, and remonstrated 
against what they considered its unreasonable 
indulgence and vulgar quality. The chief of “ next 
door,” who is represented as occupied with calcu- 
lations such as do not endure bad musical accom- 
paniments, finding these remonstrances useless and 
tolerance impossible, and being a man of resource, 
set about retaliating upon his tyrant. He con- 
structed an instrument so cunningly that it is said 
to be more untiring than two pianofortes, although 
furnished with relays of “young ladies,” more 
streperous than popular melodies, louder than 
Hallelujahs! and so terrifically discordant that its 
crashing sounds seized the feeble ‘ Not for Joseph’ 
and its delectable like, and mastered those melodies 
with chaotic uproars such as men have never heard 
before. Above all, this tremendous machine trans- 
cended the “pianos” in portability, and, -— 
brought to bear at the wall against the bed’s h 
of the musical gentleman, roused him out of sleep 
to unspeakable terrors, and, probably, to igno- 
minious reflections that he had caught a Tartar. 
As the tables were thus turned, and it appears 
the original performer thought “ pianos” were 
legalized instruments of torture, while nothing 
could justify the proceedings of their victim, he 
sought what is called a legal remedy against 
‘next door,” The upshot was, that the judge, 
after observing that such a case ought never to 
have been brought before him (?), hoped the parties 
would settle it between themselves. Accordingly, 
@ compromise was made, which was practically 
a victory for the original sufferer and inventor of 
“The Diabolicon,” who agreed to forego the use 
of that instrument on condition that his neighbours 
restricted their performances to one room—“ the 
breakfast-room ’’—of their house, and removed the 
dining-room piano, and placed it against the wall 
most remote from their victim’s house, and where 
it would be least annoying to other folks. 





ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN IN THE DAY from Eight till 
Admissi 3, Catal 1s.—In the EVENIN' be 








ven. 18.; 
Half-past Seven till Half-past Ten. Admission, 6d. Catalogue, 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
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ee AENGALY EXHIBITION. of th 
-FOURTH ANNUAL of_ the 
sftiery of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 5, Pall Mall 
i —. mittance, 18. 
Bast, from Nine til! Seven.—AVTLLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





TE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—Will 
ofOSE on the oh saat. Saale ABHE AS EXHIBITION. oh 
.—Admission,18.; Catalogue, 6d. 

lag, os JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
7E DORE’S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, GER- 
wah GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, including his most 
famous Painting, ‘The Triumph of Christianity,’ from Ten to 
Six daily.—Admission, 18. 
Will Close on the 18th inst. ei 
AN HUNT'S Picture of ‘ISABELLA; or, the Pot o 
sucht now ON VIEW, at Messrs. E. GAMBART & CO.’S 
NEW GALLERIES, 1, King Street, St. James’s, from Ten till 
Five—Admission, 18. 


OMAS M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of High-Class Modern 
eer and Water-Colour Drawings ALWAYS ON VIEW.— 
7, M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


ASCIENTIFIC PUZZLE.—Exhibition Daily, at Three and 
Bight, of a JAPANESE MIRROR, in Professor Pepper's Lec- 
ture. The Ornaments and Characters in rilievo on the Back will 
be reflected on to the Dise by the Oxy-hydrogen s— from the 
Front or Mirror Side, where they are totally invisible ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


MELODIUM “A COUP HARMONIQUE.”—Engagement of 
Signor Calderazzi, for his exquisite Performances, Daily at Quarter 
to Four and Half-past Seven.—Spiritual Manifestations of a 
Home-ly Nature, Daily at Quarter to Three and Quarter to Eight. 
—Professor Pepper on Faraday’s Optical Experiments—Georg 
Buckland’s Musical Entertainments.—The Abyssinian Expe- 
dition. —At the RCYAL POLYTECHNIC. 





SCIENCE 


SOCIETIES. 

AsTRONOMICAL.—June 12.—Admiral Manners, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. C. H. H. Cheyne, 
H. W. Hollis, W. Rossiter, and R. W. S. 
Lutwidge were elected Fellows.—The following 
papers were read: ‘On the variable Star 7 Argds 
and the surrounding Nebule,’ by Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel,—‘ Observations of the Lunar Crater 
IV.4 & 17. IV. a—339,’ by Mr. W. R. Birt,—and 
‘A Determination of the Constant of Nutation 
from Observations in N. P. D. of Polaris Cephei 51 
and 6 Urse Minoris,’ by Mr. E. J. Stone. 


Astatic.—July 6.—Lord Strangford, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. A. C. Lyall, Major G. Pearse, 
R.A., and Mr. T. Williams, were elected non-resi- 
dent members.—On the wall were diagrams of the 
214 radicals of the Chinese written language, so 
arranged that the numerical position of each 
might be instantly pointed out; a map of China, 
with the names of the provinces in native charac- 
ters; an extract from the Chinese Scriptures, and 
three quotations from the native poets.—On the 
table were two editions of the Tsien Tsz Wan 
{1,000-character classic), one a copy as used in the 
Imperial Schools, the other an edition published 
on the Continent, with the radical portion of each 
word printed in red and the “servile” strokes in 
black, and a chart of the radicals made by Mr. 
Jenner, and exhibiting the full association of the 
numerical rank, sound and meaning of each.— An 
oral lecture was given by Mr. T. Jenner on the 
mnemonic acquisition of the Chinese written lan- 
guage. Mr. Jenner commenced by stating that he 
laid no more claim to the founding of a system of 
Memoria Technica than he could to the authorship 
of the Chinese language ; but he hoped to show, to 
the convincing of those present, that he had suc- 
cessfully employed the mnemonic system of Mr. 
W. Stokes in the acquisition of that essential part 
of the written language of the Chinese, the Tsz-pi, 
or radicals. The importance of becoming properly 
acquainted with each of the radicals, and that in 
association with the numerical position in the native 
arrangement, was insisted on, by reason of the fact 
that every word in the native text is referred to 
one of these radicals, or keys, as its basis, and ac- 
cordingly traced in a native lexicon, or any lexicon 
framed on the native plan, under the head of such 
key, and in the subdivision allotted to characters 
having the discovered number of supplementary 
strokes. The first illustration made was of the work- 
ing out of three radicals, viz., No. 84 Ki, vapour; 
No. 42 Siou, small; and No. 94 Kieuen, a dog, 
which were selected as affording examples of 
types of association; the passage of thought being 
consistently shown to travel in a straight, curved, 
and a broken line respectively (the “ broken” line 


XUM 


being used to indicatea short dialogue). Mr. Jenner 
next requested the Members present to test the 
ready power afforded by the system in making 
requisition of him for certain of the radicals by 
supplying only the number, and in repeated ex- 
periments it was shown that by association the 
sound and meaning of each were instantly brought 
to remembrance, and the form added thereto: the 
lecturer reproducing it at the table with the native 
pencil and ink, his back towards the diagram. 
Illustrations of the construction of words, e. 7., 
‘‘ grace,” which consists of radicals 31 Awih, an 
|inclosure, 87 Za, great, and 61 Sin, the heart. 
| Greatness within an inclosure making Yin, a cause 
| (a great cause bringing many results about it), and 
| Yin, a cause, in one word with Sin, the heart, 
making Jan, grace, i. ¢., the heart influenced by a 
| great cause; the native classification of which word 
is under radical No. 61, with six additional strokes. 
With similar illustrations of the construction of 
' Chinese words, the lecture concluded, Mr. Jenner 
| stating his conviction that by the help of Mr. 
| Stokes’s Memoria Technica he had acquired a 
knowledge of the name and meaning of each of the 
radicals, in certain association with its numerical 
| rank, in less time than by simple memory he could 
| have mastered the names and meanings. 





TAT eae 
| Linnean.—June 18.—G. Bentham, Esq., Pre- 
'sident, in the chair.—Messrs. E. Story and A. 
Swanzy were elected Fellows. The following papers 
were read: ‘On Branched Palms of South India,’ 
by Dr. J. Shortt, —‘ On the Structure of the Flower 
in the genus Napoleona, &c.,’ by Dr. M. T. Masters, 
—‘On the Development of lost Parts in the 
Nemerteans,’ by Dr. W. C. M‘Intosh,—‘ Note on 
the Dimorphism of Flowers of Cymbidium Tigri- 
num,’ by Mr. C. Parish,—‘ On the Copal of Zan- 
zibar,’ by Dr. J. Kirk,—‘ Descriptions of a New 
Genus and six New Species of Spiders,’ by the 
Rev. C. P. Cambridge,—‘ Enumeration of the 
Palms of Sikkim,’ by Dr. T. Anderson,—‘ Flora 
of the Hooshiarpur District of the Panjab,’ by Dr. 
I. E. T. Aitchison,—‘ Observations on the Septum 
of the Cvecide ; and Remarks on the Subject of the 
Suppression of the Genera Brochina and Streblo- 
ceras,’ by the Marquis L. de Folin,—‘ Enumeratio 
Muscorum omnium Austro-Americanorum: eorum 
precipue in Terris Amazonicis Andinisque; Ricardo 
Spruceo lectorum,’ scripsit Gul. Milten,—and ‘On 
the Cycadex from the Secondary Rocks of Britain,’ 
by Mr. W. Carruthers. 





ZooLoGicaL.—June 25.—Dr. E. Hamilton, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. P. L. Sclater exhibited two heads 
of the Spanish Ibex (Capra Pyrenaica, Schimper), 
which had been obtained by Major Howard Irby 
in Southern Spain, and announced that that gentle- 
man had procured at Gibraltar a young living 
specimen of this animal, which it was his intention 
to present to the Society’s Menagerie.—A commu- 
| nication was read from Prof. R. Owen, containing 
a description of the sternum of Dinornis elephantopus 

and D. rheides, with notes on that bone in D. 
| crassusand D. casuarinus, and forming the thirteenth 
| part of his series of memoirs on the extinct birds 

of the genus Dinornis.—A communication was 
' read from Mr. R. Brown on the Seals of Greenland. 
| —Dr. Giinther communicated a report on the 
| species of Batrachia salientia added to the collection 

of the British Museum since the publication of his 
| catalogue of specimens of that order in 1858.—A 
| communication was read from Messrs. Sclater and 
| Salvin, entitled ‘A Synopsis of the American Rails 
| (Rallide).? The total number of species of this 
group known to the authors in the New World was 
| Stated to be forty-eight, two of which were charac- 
| terized as new in the present paper.—Mr. J. Gould 
communicated a description of a new species of 
Kingfisher of the genus Ceyx, from the Philippines. 
—Dr. J. Murie read a paper on the structure of 
the gular pouch of the South African and Austra- 
lian Bustards (Otis kori and O. Australis), as 
observed in specimens of these birds now or lately 
living in the Society’s Gardens. 








EntomoLocicaL.—July 6.—Mr. H. W. Bates, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Bond exhibited re- 
markable varieties of Setina irrorella and Arctia 








villica,—Mr. Pryer, a malformation of Halias quer- 
cana,—Mr. M‘Lachlan, bred specimens of Hyper- 
callia Christierninana,—Mr. Davis, dried skins of 
the larvee of numerous species of Lepidoptera,— Mr. 
Wood, variousspecies of Saturniid, and made some 
remarks on their habits,—Mr. Butler, a species of 
Tachina, bred from pupe of Halia vanaria,—Mr. 
Bond, a female of Drilus flavescens, which was 
captured by Mr. Rogers in the Isle of Wight 
together with two males, which were in simul- 
taneous connexion with her; and mentioned that 
Dr. Knaggs had seen two males of different species 
of moths, Tortrix viridana and 7. heparana, in 
simultaneous intercourse with a female of 7. viri- 
dana,—Mr. J. Weir, a fine Monochamus which 
had flown into the London Custom House, — 
Mr. Blackmore, a collection of insects of all 
orders, principally Coleoptera, captured in Tangier 
during the months of March and April last,— 
the Secretary, the nest of a wasp, probably an 
Odynerus, placed in the cavity between the limits 
of a spring letter-clip, and found in an open box 
on a writing-table in Hampshire,—Mr. F. Smith, 
two specimens of Ophion macrurus, bred by Mr. 
Chapman from cocoons of Bombyx Cynthia sent 
from New York; the specimens reached London 
alive, and one of them stung Mr. Smith severely 
in the hand, but the pain was not lasting,—and 
Prof. Westwood, two Chalcidide belonging to the 
Cleonymus group, which he proposed to describe 
as the types of new genera.—The following papers 
were read: ‘On the larva of Micropeplus staphy- 
linoides,’ by Sir J. Lubbock, Bart.,—‘ Descriptions 
of New Genera and Species of Heteromera’ (con- 
tinuation), by Mr. F. Bates,—‘ Reports of the 
Commissioner for investigating the ravages of the 
Borer (Xylotrechus quadripes) in Coffee Planta- 
tions of Mysore and Coorg,’ by Dr. G. Bidie,— 
‘ A Comparison of some Representative Species of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera in Europe, India and North 
America,’ by Mr. W. F. Kirby,—and ‘On some 
Points in the Anatomy of the immature Cenus 
macrura of Stephens,’ by Mr. A, E. Eaton. 








PINE ARTS 

Villa and Cottage Architecture: Select Exam- 

ples of Country and Suburban Residences 

recently erected. (Blackie & Son.) 
THERE is no author’s name to this book ; indeed, 
there was little of authorship required for its 
reparation; but the taste exercised in se- 
ecting examples of residences as designed 
and erected by many architects in diverse 
places should have been signalized in some 
better way than by a blank title-page and 
a preface without a signature. The task 
thus left without acknowledgment may, it 
is just possible, be fortuitous, so to say, and 
merely the result of combination among a 
certain number of architects who, with profes- 
sional abilities of a good stamp to guide them, 
were sure to be wise in their judgment of each 
other ere they combined to a single purpose. 
One’s impression to this effect is strengthened 
by the similarities of taste and style exhibited 
in the smaller and more numerous buildings 
which are illustrated here. For these the preva- 
lent type is that neat “ modern,” not to say tame 
manner in design which treats the common 
elements of such works in a “mild” fashion, 
and is admirably suited to the tastes of quiet, 
easy-going proprietors, who of all things deem 
best “neatness and sobriety” of appearance 
for themselves and their belongings. These are 
but commonplace specimens of satisfactory 
Art, hardly needing to be illustrated. In place 
of mere neatness, we should desire the better 
types of its kind, elegance and chastity in 
style, for ordinary sobriety, gravity and grace. 
What can be said for such a trifle as ‘ Cottage 
at Govan,’ except that there is nothing of note 
in it? What more of Mr. Baird’s ‘ Cottage 
at Roseneath, or of Messrs. Banks & Barry’s 
‘Villa at Sydenham Hill, unless, of the last, 
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that the garden front is tame, without freedom | 
in design or grace of arrangement? The ‘ Villa 
at Dulwich Wood Park,’ by the same firm, is 
a pleasant work, with some nice points about 
it: but is this enough? We cannot say we care 
about ‘The Double Villa, Victoria Park, Man- 
chester, by Mr. Walters, of that city. Its sole 
novelty is in the pyramidal roofs of certain 
turrets which are wofully like the Albert Hat, 
as that ugly garment might be made if de- 
graded by the addition of two ludicrous horns 
on its summit. 

On the other hand, character and elegance 
are apparent in moderate degrees of power in 
the design of ‘ Rosebank Villa, near Manches- 
ter” by Messrs. Spackman and Charlesworth, | 
of that city, which is Italian with some sur- 
mounting Gothic features, all effectively and 
expressively combined. There is originality 
of a minor sort about the ‘ Sycamores, Old Traf- 
ford, Manchester, by Messrs. Paull and Ayliffe ; 
here simple means of decoration are employed. 
We doubt whether the Greekish style and 
features of ‘Holmwood, Renfrewshire, by 
Messrs. Thompson, of Glasgow, are suited to a 
Scottish climate or modern uses, and see no 
good in the architects’ very considerable inge- 
nuity in adapting the.e means to these ends 
when the means are unapt. Many of the 

ortions and, above all, the decorative details 

ere have been designed with extraordinary 
care and uncommon skill. We dislike the facade 
with its circular bow window, like half a peri- 
style temple cut down on one side, and its flat 
end and deeply-recessed window under a gable 
on the other side of the entrance, which last is 
sunk so as to form a recessed porch. 

Character and Art are marked in Mr. E. 
Christian’s ‘Friday Bridge Parsonage, Cam- 
bridgeshire, where, by means of good taste, 
more has been made of five square-headed 
windows and a door than we are accustomed 
to find. For this see the east, west and north 
elevations. The south elevation pleases us less, 
although the elements there are more nume- 
rous. We think more might have been made 
of the eaves, yet it would be hard to improve 
the style of the west elevation of this very 
simple, small and unpretending house. Of 
‘Worcester Lodge, Holloway,’ by Mr. Truefitt, 
we have already written admiringly. It is 
inferior to, though more pretending than the last 
example. Messrs. Hine & Edwards’s ‘ Villa at 
Grantham’ is noteworthy for its aberrations 
from custom, some of which are marked by 
good taste, others not so; the west elevation 
is good. The before-named Messrs. Thompson 
succeeded in the designing of their ‘Double 
Villa at Longside, Glasgow,’ and in adapting 
well-selected Greek features to modern service ; 
yet it must be admitted that the attached 
wash-house looks very like a “Jock-up” and 
not like a wash-house, which should have on 
the roof a louvre-boarded cote for the escape of 
steam. In fact, here is an example of that 
common defect of modern villa architecture, 
good and well-combined artistic features which 
are void of expression. The architects have 
done as well as they could with the chimney- 
stacks, but that is ill. Mr. Cousin’s, of Edin- 
burgh, ‘Kingsmuir Cottage’ is trivial and 
“genteel,” with something of mere smartness 
about it that savours of vulgarity. The 
‘Cottage-Orné, Mill Green, Essex,’ by Mr. 
Kendall, of London, is an example of a highly- 
decorated half-timbered structure of the “ loud- 
est” kind. Nothing would justify the erection 
of such ugly things as the garden gates to | 
Messrs. Thompson’s ‘ House at Cove, Lochlong,’ 
but the garden wall is not without merit. | 
Finally, we are sorry for the obvious short- | 
comings of this publication ; and regret that it is | 


, 








not more truly representative of the ability of | 
our designers of domestic edifices. No collec- | 
tion of such examples can be complete with- | 
out containing illustrations of the skill of such 
architects as Mr. Atchison, who designed | 
Mr. Leighton’s house at Kensington and all 
its details in a fine Italian style that deserves 
study, also of the power in composing which 
distinguishes the Gothic and later English | 
works of Mr. P. Webb, as at Kensington, 
Sandroyd, Cobham, and Upton, Kent. A 
thoroughly well selected series of illustrations 
of fine design in this order would be more 
satisfactory than this imperfect one. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

On the failure of the statue of the Prince Con- 
sort to satisfy the conimittee who are concerned in 
the ercction of the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, 
that work was, we understand, broken up. Mr. 
Foley is engaged in carrying out the commission 
for a statue in place of the rejected work of Baron 
Marochetti. 

Rizpah, the distracted mother of Armoni and 
Mephibosheth, is one of those haunting figures in 
the regal history of Israel which are ouly less 
popular than Rachel and Sisera because their 
stories are told with much brevity. The royal 
widow of Saul, seated in sackcloth by the rock, 
watching by day and night over the dead bodies 
of her two sons, from the beginning of harvest 
until the coming of the October rains, is a figure 
to seize and hold the imagination with a singular 
force. This watcher by the dead, Mr. Mozier, 
the eminent American sculptor, has modelled in 
clay and wrought in marble, in that solid and | 
archaic style which he has introduced into the 
Roman studios. The grand woman is seated on 
her rock, holding a torch in one hand, a staff in 
the other—typical of the watch by night and day. | 
This powerful work is going to the United States. 

Memorial tablets are to be erected, under the 
auspices of the Society of Arts, on the London 
residences of Benjamin Franklin, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Lord Neilson, and James Barry, R.A. 

The Abyssinian trophies now on view at the 
South Kensington Museum comprise, (1) a poorly 
designed crown of recent and probably French 
workmanship, which was presented to the late 
emperor, or rather chief, in token of religious 
supremacy. (2 and 3) Two robes, one of which is 
rather gaudily wrought with silk embroideries, and 
a second, which, on a ground of dark blue cloth, 
has certain bosses of filigree work attached as 
centres to radiating patterns of embroidery and 
tags of metal. The border of the hood and other 
parts of this garment are enriched with hanging 
tags of conical form which look like beaten silver. 
The decorations being well designed, this is a hand- 
some garment, and would set off a portly form. 
(4) A skull-cap of red velvet, with plates of silver- 
gilt filigree sewn round its edge, so as to form a sort 
of coronet and bands of the same adapted to its 
curving sides, the whole surmounted by a disk of 
such work, to which is attached a rather large ball 
with a metal tassel. (5) A signet of silver and its 
greasy bag. (6) A very ugly and ill-designed seal 
of large size having an onyx handle, the work of 
some English craftsman, more like a common desk 
seal than a true work of art. (7) A pair of slip- 
pers overlaid with filigree. On the whole, if we 
judge by these regalia of their late possessor, nothing 
could be more ludicrous than the fuss which has 
been made about our latest expedition. It is rather 
amusing to observe the quaint expressions of 
disappointment which come over the faces of the 
greater number of those who examine these trophies 
of British prowess. It has been proposed to exhibit 
the rescued missionaries and diplomatists, who are 
the real trophies. Madame Tussaud will probably 
supply our needs in this respect without much 
trouble to the gentlemen in question. 

The Sydney Morning Herald notices the death 
of Mr. Thomas Duckett, a young sculptor of some 


promise, who, for the recovery of his health, had 


resorted to South Australia. Among the produc- 
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tions of this artist which are most favouralj 
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spoken of are the figures of ‘ Death’ and ‘M ; results 
for the gates of Haslam Creek Cemetery, to the: 
We have received from Mr. 8. Solomon, Fitzroy monotony y 
Street, ** Twenty Sketches” of his designs, Phuto. b ee E 
graphed by Mr. F. Hollyer, and with them plenguy fp det OO" 
of a fine kind. Now-a-days, when coarse and flag ee thas 
tastes are gratified to gorging by sensational ay the fact da 
theatric art, such as the misused abilities of y hours . A 
Gustave Doré and others are condemned to pK object, A 
duce, it is charming, in the truest sense of thy eta 
term, to study the lovely and loving Art of thee one woe 
twenty sketches. In place of showy manngij eabora obers 
we have a fine style, diversely employed, pure fe. most ex ni 
ing, a subtle imagination and sentiment which § ee ot 
pathetic and beautiful,—above all, unhackneyed anf ° ae notion 
without vulgarity. Apart from these qualities wr halls, 5 
. . is ey . ” ‘ é 
Mr. Solomon is not an “ illustrator ” of other meny tie to piece 





thoughts, but one who displays the fineness of his 
own. The standard for such work as this is a very 
high one. By this standard, which is not such agye 
should apply to showy craftsmanship, we referiy 
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regretting that the maker of these designs hasag fl. Bovey ss 
so mastered form as to be able to render beautify i 00 is { 
thoughts by unchallengeable means. In spite of Se os it 
many affectations in respect to physical characig P ard Juli 
and weak poiuts in composition, there is abu. jm ** ood a8, i 
| dance of melodious thinking in ‘ Sick Love,’ where rd sation 
the ailing Cupid lies on a flower-strewn couch, and tie in the 
is attended by demoiselles and matrons, ‘The stant ack 
Parting,—lovers separating in paths that ar the hn P 
divided by poppies,—has a pretty fancy in it, shine <a | 





Among the finer order of these designs we commend 
to the capable ‘Love Singing to a Lady,’ ‘ Love 
Dying of the Breath of Lust,’ ‘Love Talking t 
Girls,’ which is peculiarly good, also the quaint 
but ill-expressed beauty and fancifulness of ‘ Love 
Relating Tales to Boys,’ and, for many points of 
composition and remarkable spirit, ‘ Boys about 
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to be Scourged at the Altar of the Spartan Diana’ nem aa 
| The finest order of design will be found in ‘ Love Lnsmes te 
and Death,’ ‘Love, Sleep and Dreams,’ and its tragic 
* Mother and Children.’ tinued the | 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Royat Irartan Opera. — Again will M, 
Gounod’s ‘Romeo’ suffer in its English repr 
tation by being brought out at the very fag-end 
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of a busy season, when voices are weary and ean The unmat 
are dulled with surfeit. Its late production last J om the nig 
year was unavoidable on account of the time re Jj nearly thir 
quired for the principals to learn the music, and fj the “ Rom 
for the scene-painters and costumiers to carry out ff 8 far beyc 
their designs. But this season there was nothing fj longer cap: 
to prevent the opera being brought out long ago, and, unfort 
Though ‘Romeo’ be inferior to ‘ Faust,” it is quite clear 
nevertheless vastly more interesting than the great ff last year, a 
majority of worn-out operas which make up the what he th 
regular répertoire. There is in it the distinct origin J consists. o 
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ality of a still unexhausted imagination, the strong 
earnestness of a nature content with nothing lower 
than the best itcan produce. Though the composé 
may not have succeeded in completely reaching 
the ideal of an Englishmag, to whose loving et 
the lines of Shakspeare suggest a “music unheard” 
far dearer than audible strains can ever be, he has 
treated the ‘‘burning words” with a reverente 
that compels our respect. It is much that he 
has not utterly failed in the accomplishment of 
a task never before attempted in music. Not 
one of his predecessors has dared to paint the 
growth through all its stages of development, 
from its birth amidst careless revelry, thro 

its bloom and fruition beneath the warm ‘rays 
of a summer moon, to its earthly close amid 
the horrors of a tomb, of a love of which “ 

thoughts, all passions, all delights are all but 
ministers.” Nor, if the hazardous experiment a 
ever been tried, is there one of his “‘torch-bearing 
precursors, to refer to the Lucretian simile, who 
would have succeeded so well as M. Gounod. We 
do not dream of therefore ranking him above 

Mozarts and Beethovens, the Raphaels and Michael 
























































































Angelos of music, but the fact remains that > orch 
Frenchman has been the first to attempt to ve bee 
the Shakspearean story in the intensely passions Since 
tot ; 1 Valentin 
, accents of the original text. Something of cloyig 
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monotony, from which the tragedy is utterly 
results from the prominence given in the | 
opera to the interchange of lovers’ vows, and this | night of this production Mr. Costa’s proverbially 
monotony is especially felt on our English stage | infallible punctuality was for once of no avail ; 
by reason of the numerous excisions made. The for Signor Mario had been singing at the Crystal 
duetts for Romeo and Juliet are untouched, but | Palace and was unable to reach the theatre in time. 
almost everything else is sacrificed. In the face of | Another instance this of the high-pressure life now 
the fact that the opera now takes very nearly four 
hours in representation, one cannot with reason 
object to the ‘‘cuts” which have been thought | 
ient. But, in truth, the long duration of the | 
ormance may be partly accounted for by the | 
elaborate arrangements of the mise en-scéne. The | 


was when an artiste of Signor Mario’s age and 
standing would have reserved all his remaining 
powers for so arduous a réle as Faust. 

A very young man, anxious to step into the 
veteran’s shoes, attempted on Tuesday a part—the 
most exactingly realistic spectator could imagine | Duke in ‘ Rigoletto’—in which the great tenor is 
nothing more truthful than every scene in the still heard at his best. Signor Chelli’s style of 
opera. But these built-up models, these actual phrasing warrants the assumption that he has 
reproductions of planted terraces and palatial ban- | studied in a good school, and his presentable 
quet-halls, require much time to put together and | appearance would make him acceptable in a small 
take to pieces. And it is questionable if the game | theatre, but his weak, thin, throaty voice gives no 
js worth the candle. It is a low taste that takes | promise that he will ever be an acquisition to our 
more delight in that which appeals to the eye than | Italian stage. Nor is Mdlle. Vanzini a Gilda 
in that which calls the imagination into play. capable of succeeding Mdlle. Fioretti. Her vocali- 

Happily, the upholstery of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ | zation is by no means finished, and on Tuesday 
is not the only attraction of the performance. The | she sang much out of tune. She was not alone in 
scenery is to the full as remarkable for artistic | this respect. Signor Tagliafico as Sparafucile is as 
beauty as it is for realistic exactitude; and Mdlle. | picturesque a bandit as ever, but his tendency to 
Patti's Juliet, her most finished creation, is quite | sing flat is becoming more and more decided. If 
as good as, if not better than it was last year. There | Signor Graziani were less spasmodic in singing 
issomething too much of self-consciousness about | and less exuberant in action he would be a very 
her in the opening scene,—something too much of | creditable Rigoletto. As it is, the professional 
evident solicitude as to the fall of the robe, and | jester is just as much a buffoon when he is brooding 
the curve of the arm for so perfectly ingenuous | over the malediction to which he attributes the 
abeing as the Juliet of our dreams. But Mdlle. | s-duction of his tenderly-guarded daughter as when 
Patti might cite the frivolous valse she sings with | he is purposely playing the fool for the amusement 
such variety of expression, and plead that M. | of his ducal patron. 

Gounod, in this instance only untrue to his poet, | 
intended his Juliet to be something of a coquette | 
before Romeo’s advent gave birth to the one all- 
absorbing feeling of her life. Full of careless gaiety 
at the banquet, Mdlle. Patti is unaffectedly frank 
in the first stolen interview with Romeo, and she 
becomes terribly in earnest as the play hurries to 
its tragic climax. Since the young lady has discon- 
tinued the indiscriminate use of those phenomenal 
high notes of which she used to be so prodigal, 
her voice has gained in volume and power. As she | 
grows older she in every respect improves. Would 
that. we could say the same of Signor Mario, in all 





Her Magesty’s Tueatre. — Signor Ferensi 
may plead physical incompetence in extenuation 
of his uncertain singing and awkward gestures, but 
he can bring forward no excuse for not having 
learnt the music of ‘ Faust,’ the best-known opera 
| of the day. After his fiasco in ‘Les Huguenots’ 
he should not have re-appeared. The Margarita 
was Mdlle. Nilsson, who is worthy of a better 
| lover. When ‘Les Huguenots’ was repeated on 
Tuesday Signor Ferensi was replaced by Signor 
Mongini, aud Marcel was. assigned to Signor Foli 
in the place of Herr Rokitanski. Signor Foli is 
but voice the “‘ ever fresh, young lov’d and delicate | making rapid and sure progress. He has all the 
wooer” dreamed of by a generation of Juliets! | materials of a singer. 

The unmatched grace of the fortunate tenor, who, | - 

o the night of his first appearance in England | Pxitaarmonic Concert.—Two novelties gave 
neatly thirty years ago, was immediately styled | an unusual interest to the last subscription con- 
the ‘Romeo of the Italian stage,” has never been | cert of the Philharmonic Society. The first was 
s0 far beyond rivalry as now. But the voice is no | a Concerto dedicated to Herr Joachim by Max 
longer capable of expressing the singer’s intentions, | Bruch, whose name has been made familiar 
snd, unfortunately, even hisintentionsarenotalways | to us in connexion with Lorelei. Though the 
quite clear. He never thoroughly learned the part | adagio, founded upon an expressive theme, is well 
last year, and this season he has forgotten much of , adapted to display the powers of the executant 
what he then knew. The only change in the cast | at their best, and though Herr Straus played in 
consists. of the substitution in the part of the | masterly fashion, the Concerto left the impression 
Page of Mdlle. Locatelli, who at least has the | that the carrying out of the composer’s design did 
merit of being heard, for Mdlle. Nau, whose small | not come up to the level of the ambition by which 
voice never travelled beyond the footlights. Signor he was fired. The second novelty was a MS. over- 
Bagagiolo’s superb organ is well suited to give | ture by Mr. Benedict, a composition that in its 
emphasis to the Friar’s graphic recital of the effects 
ofthe sleeping potion; but Signor Cotogni still 
fails to make anything of Mercutio’s clever song, 
chiefly, we fancy, for want of delicacy in the 
exquisite orchestral accompaniment, and of a more 
elastic treatment of the tempo. The Covent Garden | 
orchestra is vastly superior to any continental 
band in the quality of tone and in the facility of 
reading new music. We have reason to be proud 





and for fairy-land, as well as in the character of its 
| themes and in the manner of their treatment, calls 
back remembrances of the writer’s instructor and 
exemplar, Carl Maria von Weber. It struck us on 
a first hearing that the allegro in E major, the 
introduction being in the minor mode, was some- 
what diffuse; but there is much cunning work- 
manship in the overture. Mr. Benedict has much 
of compatriots who can perform the most difficult | fresh and graceful fancy, and his ‘Selva incantata” 
works with little or no rehearsal. But we should | deserves to be reheard. Herr Lubeck must surely 
not forget that if they did rehearse more carefully | have been prostrated either by nervousness or by 
they would play much better. No works are more | indisposition: else he never could have made so 
dependent on nicety of execution than those of | many slips in Mendelssohn’s D minor Concerto; 
M.Gounod. The long practisings of our continental | perchance he may have been distressed by the 

| presence of Royal listeners. N’en déplaise & leurs 


fiends about which we are wont to make merry . : 
tte not without their results, and the personal Altesses. they do not contribute to the musical 


superintendence of the composer has, after all, an 
immense influence. To all who heard ‘ Romeo’ per- 
formed at the Théatre Lyrique the performance of 
the orchestra at Covent Garden must inevitably 
have been a disappointment. | that we must stand upon the benches to catch a 

Since our last issue Madame Rey-Balla, whose | glimpse of the back of his head. Nor is the com- 


| good manners that we cannot let the heir-apparent 
go to a concert without throwing the National 


| passed even by singers of the highest rank. Time | 


somewhat more success, in ‘ Faust’—an opera in | to conciliate those who think the subscription to 
which no prima donna ever entirely fails. On the | the Philharmonic Society to be in excess of the 


| 


entertainment provided. 

Concrrts.—The benefit concerts which for the 
most part have no object but the self-glorification 
of the giver, are happily on the decrease. Among 
the longest of the season was that given by Mr. 
Ganz; but long as the programme was, it con- 
tained nothing of real artistic interest.—Mdlle. 


| Thérése Liebe showed, at her matinée of Wednes- 
day, how much persevarence could be wasted by a 
| child of talent op that most unfeminine instrument, 


the violin.—On the same morning Mr. Charles 
Gardner proved himself a capable pianist and a 


| very indifferent composer. The best points about 


his concert were the excellent concertina-playing 
of Mr. Richard Blagrove, and the highly-finished 
singing of M. Jules Lefort. 








ADELPHI.—At the Adelphi theatre a farce, fabri- 
cated with some skill out of well-worn and common- 
place materials, was played for the first time on 
Monday night. A sailor returns from a voyage in 
southern seas full of pleasurable anticipations of 
meeting his sweetheart, the belle of his native 
village. To please her he has brought back a few 
well-selected presents, including the wardrobe of 
a Polynesian Queen, a string of beads and some 
feathers, a quiver of poisoned arrows, and the like. 
Unfortunately a rumour of his death has preceded 
his arrival. After a commendable constancy of 
several weeks his sweetheart has bestowed her 
hand upon the village barber. The return from 
church of the wedding pair anticipates by a few 
moments only the appearance of the sailor. All 
are filled with dismay, when the consequences of a 
discovery of the true state of affairs are contem- 
plated. An expedient to gain time is hit upon. 
The wedding gear is doffed by the bride, and 
hastily donned by the bridesmaid, who takes her 
place. Natural, yet unforeseen consequences follow. 
The poor husband of an hour has to witness, with 
whatever grace he can summon up, the caresses 
and blandishments bestowed upon his wife, and to 
receive smilingly the maltreatment which his 
natural but misunderstood interference brings upon 
him. After the requisite amount of laughter has 
been evoked the tar transfers his admiration to the 


| bridesmaid, and the husband is at length made 


subjects inspired in an equal degree for the chase | 


| advantage of the subscribers. It says little for our | 


Anthem at him, and still less for our self-respect | 


happy with his wife. A dozen different pieces 
founded on a somewhat similar plot are in exist- 
ence. Mr. Belmore acted the sailor-lover in the 
conventional fashion; Miss Maria Harris as the 
bride, and Miss Nelly Harris as the bridesmaid, 
represented rustic beauties of the approved type. 
Mr. J. G. Taylor exhibited a good deal of amusing 
buffoonery in the part of the barber. 

On Wednesday, for the benefit of the Misses 
Harris, Mr. Charles Mathews resumed his original 
part of Jasper in the almost forgotten comedy of 
‘A Bachelor of Arts.’ A concert, in which Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. 
Santley took part, followed. 


Princess’s. —The modern play-goer has an 
opportunity of witnessing a performance not alto- 
gether unlike the once talked-of experiment of 
producing the play of ‘Hamlet’ with the part of 
Hamlet left out. On Tuesday Miss Kate Saville 
appeared at the Princess’s Theatre in ‘Ruth,’ a new 
version of Mosenthal’s often adapted play of 
‘Deborah.’ So completely had the motive and 
spirit of the author been lost sight of by adapter 
and actress that the performance was little more 
than a travesty. All that was characteristic in the 
original had disappeared. In ‘ Deborah,’ Mosen- 
thal aimed at depicting the effects of religious 
persecutions upon those who took part in them or 
were their victims, and to advocate doctrines of 
universal toleration. His drama, which is verbose 
in dialogue and idyllic rather than dramatic in 
construction, answers fairly these ends. It presents 
' on one side a population pastoral in pursuits and 
gentle in its ordinary habits and modes of thought, 
but capable of being roused by the opportunity for 
religious persecution to infernal cruelty ; and, on 
| the other, a race outcast and scorned, ready to 


Valentine we then noticed, has appeared, with plimentary concert to be given on the 17th likely throw off the ill-worn mantle of servility and requite 
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the injustice of its oppressors with malediction and 
injury. The Hebrew atmosphere of the play is 
well maintained, the two characters of Deborah 
and the Apostate being drawn with special care. 
Deborah’s curse, after her nature has softened for a 
while to the unfamiliar language of kindness, only to 
be hardened by fresh and more cruel wrongs, isthe cry 
of outraged womanhood, but it is also the anathema 
of her nation. Nathan’s treachery and the crime 
that is its guerdon might be taken from the Book 
of Joshua. In the performance at the Princess's, 
all that is Jewish in the play is entirely lost. 
Miss Saville’s representation of Ruth is that of a 
weak and love-sick maiden, without a single tho- 
roughly Hebrew characteristic. She loves, for his 
good looks and stalwart form, the German peasant 
who has held her in his arms; and when he forsakes 
her she complains and chides. Through two acts 
out of the four into which the piece is divided, 
Ruth is always on the stage moaning, wringing 
her hands, and lamenting. So perfect a miscon- 
ception of a part, and so wearisome an attempt 
to monopolize the stage, are not often exhibited. 
Miss Saville’s impersonation is not destitute of 
power, but it is wholly devoid of subtlety and 
poetic appreciation. Throughout the play the same | 
defect is noticeable. The passion, the tragedy and | 
the significance are carefully eliminated. Nathan | 
the apostate is smitten with sudden penitence, | 
escapes the guilt of parricide, and, wandering in 
the hills, meets with a death which may be either | 
intentional or accidental. 





All the characters are | 
softened and toned down until a respectable uni- | 
formity is obtained. The guilt is divided among 
them until, each bearing a portion, the load is | 
searcely felt. Comic scenes bordering on buffoon- | 
ery are introduced, and the play is converted into a | 
domestic drama. A more unwise or objectionable | 
experiment has seldom been made. Little can be | 
said in favour of the acting. Mr. Shore as Ernest, | 
the lover of Ruth, and Mr. Maclean as his father, 
ave colourless and inoffensive impersonations. | 
r. Brandon Ellis presented the adapter’s view of | 
Nathan, concealing with remarkable success every | 
Jewish trait in the character. Miss Marston as | 
Gertrude, and Miss Barnett as Gretchen, acted | 
pleasingly. The performance was discreditable to | 
nglish art and taste. Strange to say, it was not | 
successful. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


WE regret to hear that ‘Le Domino Noir’| 
will after all not be produced this season at Covent 
Garden, and we learn without surprise that ‘ Lo- | 
hengrin’ is for the present abandoned at Drury | 
Lane. It is desirable that one of Wagner’s works | 
should be produced, but it is all but impossible | 
that even the easiest should be studied in the very 
height of the London season. 

Apropos of Wagner, we may note that his latest | 
opera, ‘Die Meistersiinger von Niirnberg,’ was 
brought out at Munich on the 21st of June, with, 
it is said, brilliant success. 

Félicien David’s ‘Herculanum’ has been re- | 
vived at the Grand Opéra of Paris, but the usual | 
fate of this unfortunate opera did not fail to attend | 
it, and the third representation was postponed on | 
account of the indisposition of Mdlle. Battu. 

Auber’s latest work, ‘Le Premier Jour de Bon- 
heur,’ has also been withdrawn for a time, at the | 
Opéra Comique, on account of the congés of Madame | 
Cabel, Mdlles. Roze and Capoul, three of the most | 
important persons in the cast. It has been replaced | 
by Maillart’s ‘Dragons de Villars’ and Auber’s 
‘ Haydée,’ M. Achard making his appearance in 
the latter attractive work. 

There is to be Italian opera at Moscow from | 
September to January, and at Warsaw from | 
January to April, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Artdt 
and Signor Stagno being in the troupe engaged for 
both places. 

An entire change of company as well as per- 
formance is in prospect at the Holborn Theatre. 
A new drama, by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled ‘John 
Denman’s Debt,’ is in preparation. With the ex- 
ception of those concerned with the management, 
no actor now engaged at the Holborn is announced 
to appear in this piece. 








Here are the titles of a few pieces which have 
been performed during the past week at one or 
other of the minor theatres in London:—‘ Carlo 
Ferari; or, the Murder of the Italian Boy,’ at the 
Victoria. ‘Jonathan Wild’ and ‘The Devil’s Pocket 
Book,’ at the New East London. ‘ The Knights of 
the Road,’ at the Britannia, and ‘The Bride’s 
Death Sleep,’ at the City of London. 

A young Chilian girl, by name Josephina Filo- 
mena, is said to be astounding the Boston con- 
noisseurs by her piano and violin playing. An 
American critic says that ‘on the piano she plays 
mainly with her wrists” (!), but her touch does not 
equal her delicacy of scrape. In her hands the 
violin becomes enchanted and gives out such fairy- 
like music that one never thinks of catgut and 
horsehair, but dreams of “‘vosined zephyrs and 
f£olian harps.” Who shall say, after this, that 
there is no imagination in America? 

It is said, on the authority of a German paper, 
that Flotow’s new opera, ‘Am Runenstein,’ is 
translated into French, and that it will open the 
season at the Théatre Lyrique. 

‘ Lohengrin’ is to be the first work given in the 
autumnal season of the Russian opera at St. Peters- 
burg. All the chief singers mentioned have 
Russian names. 

The death has been announced of Alphonse 
Leduc, an industrious maker of piano music, at 
the age of sixty-five. 








MISCELLANEA 


—ipne 


Wearing a Rose in the Ear.—Though A. H.’s 
answer does not meet Mr. Viles’s question in your 
number of June 27, as regards the fashion, in 
Shakspeare’s time, of wearing roses in the ears, 
it satisfactorily explains why Faulconbridge should 
be made to compare his thin face, with a rose in 
the ear, to a three-farthing bit, this being the 
smallest coin marked with the Tudor rose. The 
expression reminds me of one used in Rome, which 

heard many years ago. A diminutive man was 
styled ‘‘ mezzo-bajocco tra cacio e fronde’’; in the 
vulgar Roman dialect, ‘‘meso-bajocco tra casci’ e 
fronne,”—which means literally ‘‘a half bajocco 
between cheese and leaf,” or, as it may be freely 
rendered into English, and adapted to English 
notions, ‘‘a farthing-worth of cheese in a piece of 
paper,” the cost of the paper being taken into 


| account and so reducing the size of the poor bit 


of cheese. The comparison of the person to a small 
piece of money is the same in both instances ; only 
the Roman, by a bold figure of speech, reduces the 
size of his mezzo-bajocco (farthing) in the propor- 
tion that the value of the leaf (paper) would bear 
to that of the cheese purchased with it. 
CHARLES BEKE. 

Cleopatra’s Needle.—As a memorial of the late 
British successes in the land of Ethiopia, it is 
proposed to bring to England the long-neglected 
and prostrate obelisk of Alexandria, leaving, of 
course, the upright one in its place. H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort at one time suggested that the 
prostrate obelisk might serve as a memorial of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. Col. Sir J. E. Alex- 
ander, after consulting with engineers of eminence, 
has prepared plans for transporting the ‘“‘ Needle ” 
to this country, at very moderate expense, which, if 
carried into effect, will prevent a threatened act 
of vandalism, the conversion of the obelisk into 
building materials. When the hieroglyphics were 
examined in 1862, they were found in good pre- 
servation. C. W. 

Boar’s Head, Eastcheap.—Your reference, at 
p. 22, to “the famous hostelry,” the Boar’s Head 
of Shakspeare’s day, leads me to ask if it is gene- 
rally known that this sign still exists as a tavern, 
apparently on the exact spot, though no longer in 
Eastcheap, modern improvements having so en- 
tirely altered the former nomenclature of that 
locality? Some few years since I made a pilgrim- 
age, down east, in search of it, and naturally went 
to the existing street called Eastcheap, formerly 
known as Little Eastcheap. There I found a King’s 
Head, but no Boar’s Head. Subsequently, however, 
I traced it to No. 157 in Cannon Street, where it 
still flourishes. The fact is that King William 





Street was cut, at an obtuse angle, right acrog 
Eastcheap, quite obliterating that portion which 
Stow calls Great Eastcheap. The spot is, howeve 
easily to be identified, for the parish church of 
Clement, Lastcheap, is still to be found in Clement; 
Lane, which was formerly continued to the ol 
Eastcheap, at the end of Cannon, or rather Candle. 
wick, Street; though it is now separated from the 
existing Eastcheap by Gracechurch Street and 

King William Street. Stow says, speaking of King 
Henry the Fourth’s reign, “there was no tavern 
then in Eastcheap,” only cook’s shops ; but he seems 
to intimate that the choice symposia enjoyed by 
Harry of Monmouth in his wild youth took place 
in Vintry Ward, where the wine-merchants then 
dwelt. A. H. 


Now, now/—Will the following serve to illus 
trate any passage in our old dramatists or other 
writers ?—‘‘Alléro, a crying of boies calling one 
to another to see some strange sight, as wee say, 
Now, now.” — Florio. 


Scandal against Mary Queen of Scots.—Perhaps 
the following particulars of an indictment which I 
have recently met with on a Coram Rege poll of 
the reign of Elizabeth may not be uninteresting to 
your readers, particularly as it has never before 
appeared in any book, to the best of my know. 
ledge. The charge is that Edward Walmesley, of 
Islington, co. Midd., innholder, imagining and 
intending falsely and maliciously to scandalize 
George Earl of Shrewsbury and Earl Marshal of 
England, and one of the Privy Council, did on 
August 26, 26 Eliz. (1584), at Islington, utter 
these scandalous, false, and opprobrious words, in 
the hearing of many of the Queen’s subjects, viz,, 
“that the Erle of Shrewsbury had a childe by the 
Quene of Scottes; and that he ys sent for to come 
upp hither; and that at his comminge up he was 
like to be hardly dealt withall; and that he 
(Walmesley) knewe where the childe was cristned,” 
This scandal relative to Lord Shrewsbury and the 
Queen of Scots is referred to several times in the 
State Papers preserved in the Public Record Office, 
In a letter which Anthony Standen wrote from 
Florence, on October 2, 1584, to the Queen of 
Scots, he says that a report was travelling about 
the whole of Italy that she was enceinte by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury; and that one day the Car. 
dinal de Medicis called Standen into his chamber, 
in the presence of the Duke his brother, and ques- 
tioned him as to the truth of the report, which he 
utterly denied. On October 18 the Queen of Scots 
wrote from Wingfield to M. Mauvissiére, stating 
that these scandalous reports about her were spread 
abroad by the Countess of Shrewsbury; and that 
she intended to require satisfaction for the same 
from the Queen of England and her Council. She 
also requested that the Countess’s two sons, Charles 
and William Cavendish, might be summoned be 
fore the Council and examined in the matter. On 
October 20 Queen Mary wrote to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, begging him to suspend his judgment 
on any assertions which might be made by the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, and rather to believe her 
own sincerity than the false practices of a woman 
so adept in all sorts of wickedness. The next day 
Sir Ralph Sadleir wrote to Walsingham that Queen 
Mary was much distressed at the reports about 
her. “She is marvelously greved with the Coun- 
tesse of Shrowesburie for the fowle sclaunders of 
late raised upon her by the saide Countesse and 
som of hers, as she sayeth, which having touched 
her so nere in honour and reputacion abrode, she 
sayeth, she can no longer susteyne, but trusteth 
that her Majestie will suffer her to have justice; 
and that the saide Countesse may be forced either 
to prove or to denye that she hath saied and don 
in that behalf; so that this Queen may either be 
clered and her honour saved, or ells convynced and 
used according to her desertes.” The scandal was 
at length retracted by the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
and that in a formal manner, as is evidenced by & 
solemn protestation which she afterwards made of 
the complete innocence of the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots. W. H. Hart. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. S. C.—J.A.—H. B.—D. B= 
F, M.—F. A. W.—received, 
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Thanks to the Contributors and Correspondents—including 
amongst them almost all the | g Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI- 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
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connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
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the Keeping of Bees, 
se, Heating and Venti- 





NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 


BITIONS, as well as ofall SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely | 





to be interesting to the Horticultx or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 
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The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of varied and interesting infor 


tion. 
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CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and ‘interesting feature of the 
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of the Journal are supplied, wh 2nder the head of GARDEN 
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Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 
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Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires 
them. 
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readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
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*GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
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the more so as, in addition to the <pecial features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party,so that the reader is put in possession of the 
facts, and is enabled to draw his own inferences from them. 
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and its Inhabitants. From the French of LOUIS FIGUIER. Demy 8vo. with 427 Llustrations, 20s. 


‘RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 


| Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


“BONES and I;” or, 


WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NOT TOO LATE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘The DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. cr. 
| y Hamilton Aide. 


By A. C. SwINBURNE. 








Gardeners | 


the Skeleton at Home. By G. J. 


A 


4. 


Story. By the Author of ‘Only George.’ 


8vo. 
The MARSTONS. B 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


3 vols. cr. 8vo. 
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_—— 
sow Story by the Author of 
i . ‘The Dead Secret,’ &c. 


THE MOONSTONE, by WILKIE COLLINS. 


Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘NEVER FORGOTTEN,’ &c. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young Lady. By Percy 


FITZGERALD. 3 vols. [Friday neat. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XII. for JULY, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 


Price 


This day is published, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 8s. 


The Second Volume of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
* Cases for binding Vols. I. and II. may be had of the Publishers, price 1s. 6d. each. 


NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 
Ready.—The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, Special 


Correspondent of the Standard. In 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. [This day. 


Ready.—The LIFE of DAVIDGARRICK. Ready.—The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; 


From Original Family Papers and numerous Published and or, Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert 
q Unpublished Sources, By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. In 3 vols. 
Syo. 368. 


Ready. — “CON AMORE”; or, Critical 
Chapters. By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘ The Water- 


&c. In 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations of the Alhambra, 
dale Neighbours,’ &c. 1 vol. 128. 


Escorial, &c. 15s. 


Nearly ready, 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. By Major 


BYNG HALL. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of America. 
ROSE, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). In 1 vol. 8vo. 


By George 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW RCVELS, at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMAN IN WHITE,’ 

The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

All the Year Round. 8 vols. [Ready this day. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE.’ 


Ready.— The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


of ‘Black Sheep,’ ‘Kissing the Rod,’ &c. In 8 vols. 


Ready—_FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. 


PULLEYNE. In 8 vols. 


By Mrs. Edward 
[This day. 


Ready—_ BRAK ESPEARE;; or, the 


New Novel. 


‘ortunes of a Free Lance: a 
By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ ‘Sword and Gown,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ready.—The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: a Novel. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 3 vols. [Second Edition this day. 


Ready.—The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel, by Annie 


THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘Called to Account,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Ready.—The LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hood, Author 


of ‘A Golden Heart.’ In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


dy._JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By | WILD AS A HAWKE: a New Novel. 


RUSSELL GREY, Author of ‘ Never for Ever.’ By Mrs. MACQUOID, Author of ‘ Hester Kirton,’ ‘ Charlotte 
In 3 vols. Burney,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


READY, NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6s. the Cheap 
Edition of 
LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 








Novel. By the Author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower.’ 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


XUM 


‘The Woman in White, ‘Armadale,’ ‘No Name,’ | 


-Ready._A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. | 


By the Author of ‘Altogether Wrong,’ ‘ Dacia Singleton,’ | 


Reprinted from | 


Ready.—The ROCK AHEAD: a Novel. By Edmund Yates, Author | 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: a 


Murray’s Foreign Handbooks. 
“TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 

| NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 10s. 
| SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 10s. 


| 


SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 10s. 
FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 
| CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 
| PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 33. 6d. 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. 9s. 
SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 
SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 
PORTUGAL and LISBON. 93. 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 
SYRIA and PALESTINE. 24s. 


BOMBAY and MADRAS. 24s. 


10s. 





Murray’s Knapsack Guides. 


6 


SWITZERLAND. is. 


ITALY. 6s. 
THE TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| v8. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Murray’s English Handbooks. 


MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 
KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT. 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 7s. 6d. 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
CESTER. 6s. 6d. 


and WOR. 


NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 12s. 

DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 
NOTTS. 

YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 93s. 
WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. 6s. 





SCOTLAND. 9s. 


IRELAND. 


12s. 





The Cathedral Tour of England. 
SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. 2 vols. 24s. 
EASTERN CATHEDRALS. 18s. 
WESTERN CATHEDRALS. 16s. 








Joun Munray, Albemarle-street. 
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7, BROOK-STREET, W. August 12th, 
Ty > 
Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & Co.’s 1 . 
REW PUBLICATIONS. FLOSCULI LITERARUM; 
ae Or, Gems from the Poetry of all Time. 
The ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. By Faithfully rendered into English Verse by JOHN GEORGE HARDING. 
Gro Fy of the: “old ‘World The Camp Fire The Htysting And dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsToNE, M.P. &c. 
and the Field,’ &. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Tilustrations. | 
LA CORTE: Letters from Spain, 1863 to A FEW OF THE CONTENTS. 
1966. By A RESIDENT THERE. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous (The Translation and Original on either page.) 
age nage ag “ i tuoi martiri ” te) “Nec tibi diva parens” (Virgil) 
ON THE WING. By the late Emperor oe oe. | The Blind Father (Schiller). 
MAXIMILIAN. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. cloth. L’ Inferno, Cantos i. and iii. (Dante). | The Palace of the Sun (Ovid). 
The CURE D’ARS: a Memoir of Pére From the Song of the Bell (Schiller). | The Sparrow's Death (Catullus). 
Jean Baptiste Vianney. By GEORGINA MOLYNEUX. Nestor’s Speech (Homer). Prometheus Vinctus (Zschylus) : 
2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portraxt, 21s. cloth. Hector and Andromache (Homer). | @ ot oc aidnp, &e. 
The BRIGANDS of the MOREA; being 
a Narrative of Three Months’ Captivity. By 8. SOUTERO- London: ErrincHam Wi1son, Royal Exchange. 
POULOS. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. rl 
The COURT of MEXICO. By the Preparing for publication, — 
Oysrms PAULA VON KOLLONITZ | ad Letzte 
exico. 


eng. S o H.M. the Empress Charlotte of 
Fourth dition, revised. 1 vol. 8yo. 128. cloth 


“WRINKLES”; or, Hints to Travellers 
Sportemen upon Dress, Equipment, Armament, Camp- 

tite, Byj H (“The Old Shekarry,”) Author 
The Forest al” the *pleld, **The Hunting Grounds of 

the p~§ World,’ &c. Feap, 8vo. ‘with numerous Illustrations, 


ae ae on Shekarry’ offers to travellers and sportsmen the most 
useful information and advice—rendered doubl 4 useful by the 
as to their dress, their 

equipment, and their pone hg Review. 


FROM ROME TO MENTANA: Letters 
from the Paast gs 77 Surins the Autumn of 1867. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 98. cloth. With a Portrait of GARIBALDI, taken 

Just before starting for Rome. 


The OREST and the FIELD. By 

A. L. (“The Old Shekarry”), Author of ‘The Hunting 

a of the Old World,’ ‘The Camp Fire,’ &. 1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait and Titustrations, price 21s. 

GRANDMAMMA’S NEST: a Child’s 

yen 4 By ELEANOR GRACE O’REILLY. Feap. 8vo. 

LITTLE CHARLIE’S LIFE: an Auto- 


bi hy of a Child Six Years Old, in Fac-simile Lithograph. 
by the Rev. W. R. CLARK, M.A., Vicar of Taunton. 
Feap. 4to. cloth, 58. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ROBERT HETWYND'S CONFESSION. 


URRAY, Author of * Ella Norman,’ 








4 8 — os AY 
CHARLES STENNIS, Writer to the 
Signet. By JOHN LANE F ORD. 3 vols. post 8v: 


“Mr. Ford has given us a novel which makes us anxious for 
another from the same pen.”—Star. 


RALPH REDFERN. By the Author of 
‘The White Rose of Chayleigh,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


“The merit of this novel is originality, and should be eee to 
be thoroughly appreciated ; it will repay perusal.” — 

“A thoroughly good novel. The story _is fresh eae "nasaral, 
and full of the purest human interest. The plot is admirably 
conceived and capitally worked out.”—Star. 


WALLENCOURT; or, Sons and their 
Sires. By WILLIAM PLATT. Author of ‘ Angelo Lyons,’ 
we” of Rochfort,’ ‘ Betty Westminster,’ &c. 3 vols. 

vO. 


“Well written. The plot of the story i is snperedtiog, and a good 
deal of skill is shown in its arrangement.”—Star. 

“* We consider the work, upon _ = whole, to be the ablest that 
the author has produced.”— 

* A clever an one ee a book, ‘ond will Lo read with pleasure. 
Its story is very,interesting. Sunday Time 


ONE TOO MANY. By Aewas Greye. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
“The writing is lively, and the story interesting; and these 
two qualities are amply sufficient to make a satisfactory tale.” 
eum. 
The SQUIRE of CHAPEL DARESFIELD. 
By R. WHIELDON a Author of ‘ The Fortune 
of Fairstone,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo 
DONALD ROY. By the Author of 
* The Curate of Sadbrooke,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ The interest is well sustained.”—John Bull. 
** Written with very considerable power.” —London Review. 
ALBANY STARK’S REVENGE. By 
RICHARD 8S. MAURICE. 3 vols. post 8yo. 
ONE FOOT in the GRAVE: a Love 
Story. 1 vol. post 8yo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
The GOWERS of GLEN ARNE. By David 
RICE. 3vols. post 8vo. 
** The story is interesting and well told.”"—Globde. 
“A lever a and amusing novel, decidedly interesting. "Dispatch 
TRAINING for LIFE. By Oliver Harts- 
HORNE. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
BERTRAM PELHAM FANE. By 
MATTEO BRANDT. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


“A novel with Aye considerable merits.”—Star. 
“ Cannot fail to become a general favourite.”—Observer. 





Saunpgrs, Ortey & Co. 7, Brook-street, W. 





A POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY 


OF THE 


HANOVERIAN AND ITALIAN WAR, 


With MAPS AND PLANS. 


By CAPT. W. J. WYATT (Unattached), 
Formerly of the Radetzky Hussars ; 
Author of ‘ A Political and Military Review of the Austro-Italian War, 1866,’ &c. 


London: Epwarp STanForD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. { 





BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British and Continental 
Traveller, may be had gratis on application, or per post, for one stamp. 





FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS 


Obtained, and Mounted in the usual form. VISES also procured. 


For further particulars, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, Visés, &c., see STANFORD'S PASSPORT 
CIRCULAR, which will be forwarded free per post on application. 





London: Epwarp STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


AGENT, by APPOINTMENT, for the Sale of the ORDNANCE SURVEY and GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS ani 
PUBLICATIONS, and ADMIRALTY CHARTS, 





Just published, royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 11. 11s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS 
OF MAPS AND PLANS, 


To Illustrate the Geography and Topography of the Old and New Testaments, and the Apocrypha, 
with Explanatory Notes. 


By SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., Vicar of Bredwardine. 
WITH A 


COMPLETE INDEX to the GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES in the ENGLISH BIBLE, 
By GEORGE GROVE, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue Maps in this Atlas contain the names of all places mentioned in the Sacred History which can be identified 
with a fair degree of probability. 

The Index comngiied by Mr. George Grove, is intended to contain an exhaustive statement of the occurrences of 
every geographical name in the English version "of the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, with its original a 
Hebrew or Greek, and a modern name of its site, Se ag known or only conjectured. In all cases what may 
re; ed as certain is distin hed from what is unce! 

. The main purposes of the N otes is to explain the reasons for assigning their places in the Maps to the more impart 
ant of those names which cannot be identified on clear and simple grounds of tradition, and to give short accoun 
the chief controversies in the geography and topography of the Bible. In order to illustrate the different views 
have been taken in these controversies a few classical and modern names are inserted in the Maps. 





LIST OF MAPS. 


1, The Distributions of Nations after the Flood. 7. The Gentile Nations mentioned in the Prophets and 


i Sinai the Historical Books of the Old Testament. 
ee 8. The Places in the Holy Land connected with the Gos! 


8. The Chief Places mentioned in the History of the tory. 
9. The Faas mentioned in the Acts and the Epistles. 

Patriarchs and of the Exodus. 10. Jerusalem and the surrounding Country from 
4. The Holy Land, as divided amongst the Twelve Tribes. lehem to Bethel. 
5. The Poa nomen ig of Solomon, the Kingdoms of Judah | 11. Jerusalem at three Epochs :— 

— and Territory of the Asamonzan Kings, Jerusalem from Josephus. 

4. C. 100 J Soveuiom from the Bible. 
6. The Ba! lonian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman Em- ‘odern Je’ lem. 

Bonny : i | 12. The Tabernacle and the Temple. 








London: Society ror Promotinc Carist1aN KNowLepas, 77, Great Queen-street, W.C.; 
4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W.; and by the Booksellers. 
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Immediately, in One Volume, post S8vo. 


PRISON LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D. 
Suita, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of ‘ Cousin Stella,’ ‘Once and Again,’ &c. 


SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. 4s. 


BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


ORIGINAL and TRANSLATED. 


By the late Right Hon. Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. K.C.B. 
Smiru, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1867; 


Being the Fifth Volume of an Improved Series. 
The Volumes from 1863 to 1866 are still tu be had, price 18s. each. 


London: Rivinetons, Waterloo-place; and the other Proprietors. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE 


CRIMEA. 


The THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES are now published. 
Price 34s. in cloth, with numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 
Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Next week will be published, 


THROUGH BURMAH TO WESTERN 
CHINA: 


Being NOTES of a JOURNEY in 1863, to ESTABLISH the PRACTICABILITY of a TRADE-ROUTE BETWEEN 
the IRAWADDI and the YANG-TSE-KIANG. ‘ 


By CLEMENT WILLIAMS, 


Formerly Assistant-Surgeon in the 68th Light Infantry, 
And First Political Agent at Mandalay to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 


Crown 8vo. with Two Maps and numerous Engravings, price 6s. 
Witt1aM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CHEAP READING for the SEASIDE and the COUNTRY. 


English and Foreign Library Company, 
Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
At a considerable saving of expense, by applying for the 
CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 








15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
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L. REEVE & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA 


By Professor OLIVER, F.R.S. F.L.8. Vol. I. 20. 
SUPPLEMENT to ‘The BEWICK 


a neeay hay ae Fd Rey. T. HUGO. With 180 Rare and 
Curious from Bewick’s own Blocks. Large paper, 428.5 
small y ay 


SACRED ARCH.ZOLOGY : a Popular 


Dictioi of Ecclesiastical Art and Institutions, from Prim- 
itive to —— Soenes. ,, aneeeins Ase Architecture, Vestments, 
] ture ffices, Customs, Ritual Symbolism, 
C —~—7) tions, Ret ous Orders, 


Ce kc. £ the Chureh 
Catholic in all. Ages, “By ACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, 
B.D. Oxo. A. Precento: y~ d Prebendary ‘of Chichester 
Cathedral.” ine ¥ 











Books for the Season. 
The ILLUSTRATED BRITISH 


FLORA. By G. BERTRAM, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 1,295 
‘Wood Engravings, 31. 10s. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. 


By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, Fami- 


liarly Described > > Four Seasons. By T. MOORE, F.L.S§ 
24 Coloured Plates, 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. ByS. 0. 


GRAY. Crown 8vo. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 


—— 8vo. 16 Coloured Plates and 100 Wood Engravings, 


BRITISH FERNS. With Chapters on 
the Stru 


Cul 8, Pre- 
servation, = Distribution of — By M. EUS. Grown 
. 16 Coloured Plates and 55 Wood Engravings, 108. 6d. 


The TOURISTS FLORA: a Descriptive 


Catalogue of | of me Plowsing. tJ nd ttl of, te Las 
ant an e 
ands By JOSEPH aya F.LS. 169." 


FERNY COMBES: 


Ferns 2 an Glens ont M ae 
LOTT HANTER. 
Fitch, A a Map of the tk. _ 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIESand MOTHS. 
By H.T. STAINTON. Crown 8vo. 16 Coloured Steel Plates 
and Wood Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH BEETLES. By E..C. Rye. 


oo 8vo. 16 Coloured Steel Plates and Wood Engravings, 


BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckard. 


Crown 8vo. 16 Coloured Steel Plates and bP 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Staveley. 
om 8vo. 16 Coloured Plates and 44 Wood Engravings. 





a Ramble after 


of Devonshire. By CHAR- 
tion. 8 Coloured Plates by 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY: an 


Introduction to } aad Natural ists of Shells, and ¥. the 
Animals which form them. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 
Royal 8vo. 2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates, 21. 168. 


The LAND and FRESHWATER MOL- 


LUSKS or_nat papelioed in, the BRITISH 
= ee yo VELL ® Lets F.L.S. Crown 8vo. Map, 


The EDIBLE MOLLUSKS of GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND, with the Modes of Costing ' 7. 
By M. 8. LOVELL. Crown 8vo. 12 Coloured Plates, 88 


SUNSHINE and SHOWERS: | their 
Sates myo rer oh ARTE 
‘Wood Engravings, 78. 6d. 


METEORS, AEROLITES, and FALL- 
ING STARS. Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, BOS. Crown 8vo. 
25 Woodcuts and BY ithographite Frontispiece, 6s. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE; or, the Emis- 


Minerals, 4 Animals. By D 
PHI P30 0 Wha 30 iy erry] Coloured pront: 





L. Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 
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With MAP, 2s. 6d. 


A PEEP AT THE PYRENEES. 
By A PEDESTRIAN. 


Westminster Review.—‘‘ An unaffected and cheerful ac- 
count.” 

London Review. —“ An agreeable little book.” 

Globe.—“ A pleasant vade mecum.” 

Star.—‘‘ Very vivacious, entertaining, and useful.” 

Sun.—“‘ A lively and readable little volume.” 

Sunday Times.—‘‘ A gossiping and pleasantly written 
account.” 

Kentish Independent.—“ A very interesting little book.” 


London: WuiTTaKER & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Photographie News.—‘‘ A valuable and pleasant guide.” 


especially.” 
Public Opinion.—‘‘ As a guide-book, especially to pedes- 
trians, it will be incomparably useful.” 
Oxford Times.—‘ Written in a clear, straightforward, 
manly style.” 





NEW HISTORICAL WORK FOR 


THE LAST CENTURY OF UNIVERSAL 


Pa _- 
HISTORY. 
A REFERENCE BOOK, containing an ANNOTATED TABLE of CHRONOLOGY, LISTS of CONTEMPORARY 
SOVEREIGNS, a DICTIONARY of BATTLES and SIEGES, and BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES of 
EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, 
FROM 1767 TO 1867. 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., 

Of Her Majesty’s Record Office), 

Author of ‘A Reference Book of English History,’ ‘Our Constitution,’ ‘The Civil Service Guide,’ &c. 
London: FrepDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


STUDENTS. 








Now ready, the Third Edition of a 


STANDARD WORE ON ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT. 


PUGIN’S GLOSSARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME. 


Setting forth the Origin, History, and Mystical Signification of the various Emblems, Devices, 
and Symbolical Colours, peculiar to CHRISTIAN DESIGN of the MIDDLE AGES, with especial 
reference to the DECORATION of the SACRED VESTMENTS and ALTAR FURNITURE 
formerly used in the English Church. Compiled from Ancient Authorities and Examples, by 
A. WELBY PUGIN, Architect, Professor of Ecclesiastical Antiquities at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. 
Illustrated by Extracts from the Works of Durandus, Georgius, Bona, Catalani, Gerbert, Martene, 
Molanus, Thiers, Mabillon, Ducange, &c. Enlarged and Revised by the Rev: BERNARD SMITH, 
M.A., of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. Third Edition. 1 vol. imp. 4to. 

Illustrated by SEVENTY-THREE PLATES, in Gold and Colours, and about 50 Woodcuts in the Letter-press, 
containing Examples of the Ecclesiastical Costume of the Roman, English, French, and German Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons; Frontals, Curtains, and Dossells of Altars; the embroidering of the Orphreys and Hoods of Copes, Stoles, 
Maniples, and Chasubles; Apparels of Albs; Patterns of Diapering for Ceilings, Walls, and precious Stuffs; Bordures 
and Powderings; Floriated Crosses; Emblems of the Holy Trinity; the Five Wounds and Passion of our Blessed Lord, 
the Four Evangelists, of our Blessed Lady, the Mysteries of the Rosary; Monograms of the Holy Name; Examples of 
the Nimbus ; Conventional Forms of Animals and Flowers for Heraldic Decoration ; Altar and Church Linen, Funeral 

alls, &c. The whole drawn, coloured, adapted, and described from ancient Authorities, by A. Welby Pugin, Architect. 


Elegantly half bound in red morocco, gilt top, uncut, 61. 6s. 


Copies have recently been sold by public auction for 101. and upwards; a New Edition was therefore demanded both 
by Ritualistic Enthusiasts and Artists. 


London: B. Quariton, 15, Piccadilly. 





A DAILY PAPER FOR BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 
Will be Published on or about THURSDAY, JULY 16th. 


THE 


BRADFORD DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


A Political, Commercial, and Family Newspaper, 
Twenty-four Columns, Price ONE HALFPENNY. 


Printing and Publishing Offices, New Buildings, 5, Bond-street; and 
Joun Date & Co. Booksellers, 17, Bridge-street. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 
TWELVE HUNDRED BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS. 


The SALE CATALOGUE jor July is NOW READY, and will be posted free 
on application. Purchasers are invited to contrast the prices with those quoted in any 
other Catalogue. 








THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
15, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


Insurance Record.—‘‘ An admirably written little book.” 


United Service Magazine.—‘“‘ Serviceable to the pedestrian 


~ Eleventh Thousand, ——— 


‘MXHE GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted ver 
; batim (by permission) from the SATURDAY REVIRY 

rice 2d., post free 3 stamps.—Bingham, Broad-street, " 
mdon: J. G. Berger, 12, Newcastle-street, Strand. " 








Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, wo 
additional Recent Cases, price 2s. 6d. arsed, with 
PILEPSY and its CURR 
By GEORGE BEAMAN, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
London: Renshaw, 356, Strand, and all Booksellers, 





Now ready, 28. 6d. 


HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? an Tnauin 

suggested by Mr. Beckwith’s ‘ Practical Notes 

By JAMES L. DENMAN. ‘ ii 
Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





ee 
Ready early in July, cloth, 62.—LIVINGSTONR, 
YHE SEARCH AFTER LIVINGSTONE 
By E.D. YOUNG. Revised by Rev. H. WALLER, F.RGg 
With Map and Illustrations. 
Letts, Son & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and all Bo: ksellers, 


—— — ———.. 
Qi= POUNDS PER WERX 
K While laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH caused by 
ACCIDENT: OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an ae of from £3 to £6 5g, 
0 the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCGE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, ty 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 








WDHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-steep 
A and CHARING OROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary, 
PJAND.IN-HAN D FIRE and LIFE INSUR 
ki ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.0, 
The Oldest Offiee in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi. 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Member, 
. RETURNS for 1863. 
Fire Department—66 per cent. of the Premiums paid on First 
Class Risks. 
Life Department—55 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of 
- above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (asth Dec., 1867)—1,191,9881. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


[MPERIAL 








LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

5 Tnstituted 1820. 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of 750,0002. and an Assurance 
Fund amounting to more than seven years’ purchaseof ith 

total Annual Income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured erety 
Fifth Year. 

Assurances of ail kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 


8. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Fire 


ars. 

The. most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 
favourable. 

Endowments for Children, 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a Fee. 
The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, S.W., and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





“SPECIAL NOTICE. 


QCOTTISH UNION FIRE -and LIFE W. 
\2 SURANCE COMPANY.—London, 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh 
and Dublin. Established 1824. Invested funds at 1st August, 
1867, 1,000.3592. 

The Office Books close for the year on the 31st of July, andall 
Policies taken out before that date will rank for four years’ bonus 
at the next division of profits, which will take place in 1871. 
Forms for proposal and Prospectuses, containing all necessary 
particulars, may be had at the Offices as above, or of the Com- 


pany’s agents. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOUN JACKSON, Assistant Secretary. 


[LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1823. 
Invested Assets—U pwards of Five and a Querter Millions. 
Annual Income—Half a Million. 

Claims paid—Seven and a Half Millions. 
Four-Fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured Quinquennially. 
Bonuses hitherto added to Polivies—U pwards of Four Millions. 
For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., apply to the 
Actuary at the Office, Fleet-street, eee. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


FURNITU RE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
(Carriage free). 

See our new Illustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 De 

signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than, any other House. The 

most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratis from 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 

Knightsbridge. 


> iy 

NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE'S 
. SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
imitati and infring ts, preserving somewhat the appear 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. | 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label * Tucker's PaTEsty 
and a Number. 
e “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Pxszz Menat,or Honourable Mention given to Redding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL Exuisition, 1862, 
may be obtained (price from 258.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 














July 8, 1868. 


—- WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moo 
ailway Terminus, London, E£.C, 
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(HAN DELIERS, in Bronze and Or-molu, for 


room and Library, mecpeg tie Moderator Lamps i “ 
Ronse, Of- mold, China, and in Parian 


ass ; — t . 
mts, in a Show-room erected exuromaly for these 
se No. #3, OXFORD-STREET, 


ASLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 
O LIERS, Wall Li —e = Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Candles ; Table Glass, ass Dinner Services, for 12 tee h 

andes a Glass Dessert ditto, for 12 ditto. from 2. Arti: 

cles ‘marked in plain figures. Ornamental Glass, English and 

suitable for Presents. ess, Export, and Furnishing 

Orders promptly executed. London Show-rooms, No. 45, Oxford- 

Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street, Birming- 
Established 1807, 


PATHS AND TOILET WARE. —WIitaM 
S. BURTON has one large Show- as devoted exclusively 
the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of 
ts jsat once the largest. newest, and tl poms ever submitted 
thie Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make this Establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country. — Portable ogg 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 31. 
to Bl. 128. ; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 98. 6d. to 32s.; Hip. 
3d. to dis. 6d. A large Penacd Ban of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 458. the set of three. 


“7 BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

n the Kingdom is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. He has 

7ouR LARGE RUOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron 

and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 

ding and Bed- hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 11s. ; 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 

sacking, from 14s. bs and Cots, from 15s. 6d. each ; handsome 

Ornamental [ron ¢ ud Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
g,, 138. 6d. to 201, 


gi M S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING TRONMONGER, oy See to H.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
jd. It , matains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
TOCK of 
Sterling SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, | 








Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot- water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 


Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Bedrvom Cabinet Furniture, 
Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, &c. 
With List of Prices, and — of the Twenty large Show Rooms, | 
at 39, Oxford-street, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's- place ; ; oa 1, Newman-yard, London. | 
— a F 
| 
| 





For Notice of Greek Wins, &e., see Edinburgh Review for 


uly, 1867 
REEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE |* 
COMPANY’S Natural, Full-bodied, Dry, and Perfectly- 





8 will be made up as desired. Cases of Six Red and 
1e8 will be sent on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the General Post-Office, for 11. lls. 4d. 
Detailed Priced- List forwarded on application. 
National Bank.” P. 0.0. to be made payable 


20, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





| 

fermented WINES. | — 
: Jas 

| 


Cross Cheques ** 
at “ Chief Office.” 
J.L. DENMAN, 


LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention | 
to the following PRICE LIST of WINES:— 





~ bay 

thesties-—-Good. dinner wines 308. 

‘ine wines, pale or golden 3ee, 428. 

Amontill: 50 ‘and Manzanilla 488. 

Vino de Pasto, a full dry wine 548. 
Ports—Crusted % 388. 44s. 56s. | 

— Newly bottled 308. 368. 428. 

Clarets—Pure sound wines 188. 248. 308. 

Fine, with bouquet 36s. 423. 54s. 668. 

hampagnes— ‘Light 4 fine dry wines : quarts . 36s. 54s. 

Pix 208. 308. 

— First Brands, rich and dry : quarts 668. 728. 

: $s 368. 398. 

ognac beatin tll, Pale and Brown) 48s. 608. 72s. 


The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 


E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine | 
Trade by the numerous inquiries of their Customers for goo 
sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large and care- 
fully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign connexions 
have enabled them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are 
now open for ins, ection, and Lists of Prices and Samples of Wines 

be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY_& SON, Wine Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 

ortman- square, London, Ww. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. —CA UTION. —The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, si _ 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetui 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it mons 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors. of the receipt of Harvey's 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


E. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the calabeetes recei va 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCE! d CON 
MENTS, so long and favourably distinguished by shen name, = 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and Inbelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
ia procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their pan 

‘arehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, 

W. Priced Lists post free on application. | 


QEGARS. —Gentlemen can now be supplied with 
a single Box of Havannah Segars by Partagas, Cal 
urias, Pumariega, Morales, and other celebrated takers, at one 
ton the import cost, for Cash —R. CLARKE & CO., 
porters, 37, Golden-square, Regent street,W. To prevent delay 
in the execution of orders ¢! 2xey should in ali cases be accompanied 


= 
& 
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yo remitt zt Cheques crossed, Union Bank. P.O. 
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THE ATHENAZUM 
in all Colours, unlined, 15s. 6d. each. 
the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120, Regent-street, and Cornhill, 
& D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Loxvox {195 "Cornhill, 

For TOURISTS, NICOLL’S JACKETS in various mixed 

variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with Silk 
Suits, &c., for immediate use, or measure at a few | 


FOR HOT WEATHER. 
N ICOLL’S TWEED CLOTH JACKETS, 
i. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, and 
22, Co! 
London; 10, Mosley-street, Manchester 50, Bold- street, Liverpool. | 
B.* 
e Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
4, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street ; and 
MAncueEstTer—10, Mosley-stret. 
LiveRrPooL—50, d-stre 
colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and more vn to this | 
Sleeve Linings, being 21s. 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from 2 21. 28. 
Waterproof Tweed and Melton Uvercoats, 11. 18. and 21. 28. each. 
hours’ notice. 
. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 





SIX MEDALS—London, New York, Dublin, and Paris. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS, 1867, 
being the onty Medal awarded to any English Manufac- 
turer of Tad OLATE and COCOA, has been obtained by 
S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE, for EATING and for the TABLE, 
in great variety. 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 
FRY’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, distinguished by its purity, 
delicacy of flavour, and nutritious properties. 


A BQ Us? SOLIDAIRE, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. 
For FLOORS and BORDERING to ROOMS, &e. 
Being mauufactured by steam machinery is laid complete at less 
cost than Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign- 
made parquets of standing perfectly and being cheaper. 
Architects’ —— adopted without extra cost. 
Illustrated Catalogues on lication to 
26 and 47, BERNERS-STREET, LUN DON. 


IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 


yee aoe FOR THE BALL ROOM, 
pure Spermaceti, Chinese Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all 
with FLELD’S PATENT ENDS. These Candles will neither | 
smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral Parti-Coloured Candles of all 


shades. 
Sold. by all Dealers in Candles, and iw holesale only) by J.C. & J. 
FI IELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London 


YHUBB'S LIST of SAFES, Locks, ~ Cash 
Sess, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, and Strong- 
ustrated, = ot the sizes and prices, will be sent 
tis and t free to an: tt of the world on application to 
HUBB& ‘ON, 57, ST. PAU S CHURCHYARD, Pondon. B.C. 


ARCLAY, SON & CO. (late Field & Co.) 
CANDLES with SELF- FITTING ENDS. 




















Prize Medal Paraffine Candles ... ++ 18. 8d. per Ib. 
Canadian Paraftine \ eg ° - 186d. 4, 
Petro-Stearine Candles .. | 
Stearine Candles ............+ + 1s, * 
Patent Wax and S§ Candles oe: es 
Petroline Transparent Gantiine,s with plain ends .... 1s. a 





12, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- -square. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- ROOM 
FURNITURE. An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
Prices of 1,000 oo icles of Bed-room Furniture, sent free by post 





FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS- STREET, Oxford-street, W.; 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 


HY INCUR THE RISKS of Limited 

— ay takin Shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 
Store: e 10 per cent. by purchasin of the EAST 
IN DIA” TEA. COM: PANY, and can have the Goods delivered at 
your own door? TEAS 3 of all descriptions, from 1s. 3d. per 
upwards. Price Lists post free on application at the Company’ $3 
Warehouses, 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, 


Bishopsgate. bi 
RAGRAN T S OA P. 
FIELD’S “ UNITED Hf Soke ” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 

6d. each. Lasting fragrance guara teed : order of your Chemist, 
Grocer, or Oilman, and see Ee 7.6 }. & J. FIELD is on each 








Wholesale—36é, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD’S PURE “SPERMACKETI” SOAP, 


8d. and 1s. p= —, most delicately perfumed. This beautiul 
article combines the detergent properties of Soap, with the sooth- 
ing and emollient action of Spermaceti ; it is especially recom- 
mended for Children and invalids. 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, 1 LAMBETH, 8. 


GALVAN USTION, 





ISM v. NERVOUS ED EXHAUSTION, 
YSIS, RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and 
BILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lambago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver 
Complaints, Nervous ene, Epilepsy, indigestion, Functional 
Disorders, &c.—-ON LOAN. r ascerta! ‘CHAIN BANDS, 
of real VOLTA-BLECTRIC. Belfen =ppiicable CHAIN B 
BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, wil 

to 228., : according to power. Vege rey - Bands for 


Price from 5. 
restoring sponte’ Vital Enerey: 303. to 408. New fine] oe ia 
ree. 


J. L. PULVER MACHER, Patentee, Galvanic mutehtimenh, 
, REGENT-STREET, W., London. 
INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and lle. 


E. 











TRIDGE & COOPER, 


par 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 4#., 58., and 62. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 63. 6d. per 1,000, 

The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER--Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 

The New Cream Wove * CLUB HUUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 18. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engra from 58. Monograms, 0 
letters, from 58. ; three letters, from 7s, Address Dies from 38. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Price List of Paper Envelopes, Inkstands, coy Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post free. 

(EsTaBLIsaHEp 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


OSEPH GILLOTT oy ee! direets the 
attention of the Commercial blic, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the of 
which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, 
bility will ye he se ag reference. 
ey can etail, of every Dealer in the world; 
Wholesale, = ‘the Wane’: Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, J ohn- 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


; —_— 








his 
and i Brest Dura- 





RIGHT & MANSFIELD, LD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 


Only Gold Medal 86: First Prize Medal 1862. 
3, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, VW. 


PBORTE-COULEUR.—A Waistcoat- pocket Box 
! cesta COLOURS for Sketching and other purposes. 


Price 
WINSOR & NEWTON: 38, RATHBONE-PLACE, London, 
local al Artists’ Colourmen. 
S E Ww 


I N G MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines wae the First ope ver Patented in pen. 
and ever since 1 Th 
adapted for Ganetuatenter and for fi» purposes, and ‘ange 

in prices from 51. 5s. —— For Family use they are unrivall 

All Lock Stitch. Work alik we ae th sides. Catalogues and 
oe of Work sent free by po: 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., and ‘auamne CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
stREET, LONDON, » We 


~ MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S~ 
WORLD’S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Gres or — Hair toits youthful colour 


uty. 
IT will cause Hair to! grow on Bald Spots. 
will promote luxuriant growth. 
LLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS 
IT removes nae. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large titles, § aeios Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, , HIGH HOLBORN, LONDO N. 
N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S ‘New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSITES,and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth <a e genuine Smyrna 
S and every descri| mband Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes searc! between the divisions of the Teeth— 
the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 1318, OX FORD-STREET. 




















I IN eres FLUID MAGN SISTA. — 
best remedy for aerert of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 


and the best mild aperient for Delicate ar especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFAN 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond. saeng a 
and of all Chemists ‘throughout the World. 


({OCKLE’S” “ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
for INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 
’'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


oO OCKLE 
for BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lis. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


for LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 18. 1d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
may be had throughout the United Kingdom. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 
paises DENTISTRY (Patented System). 
Bg se entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, the original = mn 4 practitioners of the true 








system of Painless Dentistry. rominent advantages are 
thus ome? a ed bythe nay the Medical Profes- 
sion, and t munity from pain ; every k — 
- 0} 


wetlen avoided ; tnparalisied comfort, utility, econom 
ee 3 a wonderfully life-like appearance : fees considerably 
= tha 5% usual charged for for Feri? descriptions of artific 

teeth zs. Lewin. ns (the oldest established Eng- 
"30, sy Sonturd: street, and 448, Strand 


lish Dentivts 

ring Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph 
Hy posite Ona from 5a. ; Seta fro from 5 to ms to 30 Guineas. - Consultation 
and every information free. 
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NOTICE.—MISS_ BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
Third Edition, in 3 vols. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT: 


A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ We have ass a werd fo = sy! against the story or the characters 
of ‘ Dead-Sea raddon’s latest novel. There is a 
harmony py it a : ~ to last, which is more than agreeable 
Pe is quietly fascinating. Let no one be deterred from reading 
thing they may have heard or may know of some of Miss 
Braddo on’s other tales, for we can scarcely imagine the sort of per- 
son that would not enjoy it. The incidents are the simplest of 
the simple, but there is not a dull page wy Telegra cov ce ay@ Cy “ial 
rap 
“ Hitherto we have been inclined to think * The Bostor's 8 w ‘ite? 
the best of Miss Braddon’s novels. Now, it seems to us that 
*Dead-Sea Fruit’ surpasses that work....Taken altogether, the 
novel is, as we have said, probably the best Miss Braddon’ has 
written. It will not fail ‘to add greatly to her reputation. The 
book gives promises of even better things than we have yet had 
from the authoress. Her vg J is unbounded, and her ima- 
i * Dead-Sea Fruit — as fresh and vigorous 


asever it was.”— Morning Star, June I 
* Dead-Sea Fruit’ is pte ah A the most powerfully- 
written story of the most powerful novel- writer of the third 


quarter of this nineteenth century......‘ Dead-Sea Fruit’ will 
greatly enhance Miss Braddon’s world-wide reputation.” 
‘orning Advertiser, June 2. 
bp — ergy uae are ever welcome to the novel- reading 
, and * a Fruit’ is suteenny A ance to keep 
te reader a athralled | till the last page is tur: 
North British Daily Mail, June 12. 
** © Dead-Sea Fruit’ is one of "the best conceived and one of the 
best written of Miss Braddon’s works.” 
We oats Doily Mercury, June 15. 


mm 

“*We have no hesitation in saying that ‘ Dead-Sea Fruit’ is in 

every sense one of its fertile author’s best literary productions.” 
Bir ‘mingham Daily Gazette, June 18. 

“Of Miss Brsddon’s many novels ‘ Dead-Sea Fruit’ will pro- 

bably - _ mo;t popular one.”—IJrish Times, June 13. 
“Tf Miss Braddon had resolved to write a story which should 
rove oe yoomphebel she is mistress of her own powers, how reso- 
fr tely and reap ly she = force them to be employed in any 
manner which she chooses, easily she can abandon the style 
in which it has hitherto os Bea her to write, and adapt herself to 
a new style, characterized by Tee of a totally different 
nature, and such as she has been hitherto supposed not to possess, 
she could hardly have succeeded better in creating such an im- 
amine ge ead-Sea Fruit’ is, as the title suggests, a story of 
panne ee of failure, of ‘ inexorable ennui.’ The personages 
who play out the drama are not many, and their history is uot 
very complicated. It has but one moral—a pure and true one.” 
Morning Post, July 2. 

“© Dead-Sea Fruit’ is a work which one cannot begin without 
wishing to end, which many devourers of novels will read through 
at a si sitting. and which in some respects is a more acceptable ‘sen- 
sational’ work than any of Miss Braddon’s former productions. 
It is sure to find abundant 2 readers 

Edinburgh Evening Courant, June 17. 

“ Miss Braddon has aapeages! in ‘ Dead-Sea Fruit’ art of a far 
higher order than that which characterizes most of her novels. 
The is one which will be read with an interest quite equal 
to that trlt i in ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ or ‘ Aurora Floyd,’ but the 
interest is excited and maintained by far more pa means.” 

e view, June 2 





“Itisa simple, naturall, -told tale, but the power displayed in 
‘Aurora Floyd’ and ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ shows in no way 
lessened in its panes Few readers who have once taken up the 
book will be disposed to tarry long over its perusal. It exercises a 
sort of fascination which hurries ee towards the ‘ Finis’ in rest- 
less haste.”—London Scotaman, June 6. 

“* Miss Braddon has in this novel essayed a higher flight than 
in any of her former productions. It is strictly a novel of feeling 
and of character, and from each point of view has its interest 
admirably sustained from first to last.” 

United Service Gazette, June 13. 

“Its great merits are its abundant interest, the beauty and 
fidelity of its descriptions, and the Saconentys natural and healthy 
atmosphere which pervades the entire boo! Allthe charuetate 
in ‘ Dead-Sea Fruit’ are good and careful moe -The novel is | 
full of interest, exercising in parts a complete fas tion over the 
reader. Its moral is healthy and fntelibeable. Tes style is ‘higher | 
than in any previous works of Mi iss Braddon’s, its thought maturer, 
and its sympathies more broad.”—Sunday Times, June 14. 

“Miss Braddon has here wrought out from very simple mate- | 
rials a novel of remarkable artistic strength. The fi 
story is deep and quiet, intense, but not sensation: al; it strikes | 
with a strong hand the chords of human feeling and human weak- 
ness ; and for all the slightness of the story, the attention of the | 
reader in its progress never flags --There has appeared no uovel 
this season that can take its ge ace ‘upon the level of ‘ Dead-Sea 
Fruit. wore June 12. 

“That this—Miss Braddon’s latest work of fiction—is what is 
called a soon one, no reader will be disposed to deny. The 
dramatic Soe is strong—and, we should add, of daring eiaiite: 

ons WE e to congratulate Miss Braddon on yet another 
success. Toya . Newspaper, June 14. 

“The story is absorbing, and told in Miss Braddon’s best | 
style, and there isa finish and polish throughout, and a sponta- | 
neous flow of happy thoughts ex ressed in harmonious phrase- 
ology. which amount to genius.”— Weekly Times, June 14. 

he strength of the book lies, seth rather in its people 
than in their surroundings. Mrs. —— ham, the a 
beauty with a broken heart; Lucy Alford, 
almost childlike actress; M. de Be 








e pure-hearted a 
rgerac, the literary rr dere 
Desmond, the man of the world, politician, and littérateur,— all 
are good and powerful characters in their way......Asa story it is 
one of the best the authoress has yet produced, but it possesses an 
extrinsic interest of even a higher kind. is, in a word, remark- 
able as a proof of the gruwth of the eaaer mind.” 
Manchester Courier, June 10. 

“ A fresh novel from the indettigetie. eth of Miss Braddon, 
and decidedly the best she has yet written.”—Observer, June 28. 

t is a book which will be thoroughly enjoyed by the lovers of 
nature and the students of human character under its less wonder- 
ful manifestations. 
work which Miss Braddon has ever penn "Globe, July 7. 

‘It was but recently we received Charlottes 's Inheritance’ and 
‘ Birds of Prey,’ and those powerful novels are now followed by a 
story in many respects eclipsing them in inferest, and certainly 
superior to them in delineation of characte 
curt Circular, June 30. 
“There is abundance of incident, and much strong and vivid 
description, and the attention of the reader is engrossed from the 
beginning to the close.”—Daily Express, July 1. 








In handy size, crown 8vo. printed i in large, easily-read type, with Frontispiece and Title-page, on toned paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back, lettered, price 3s. 6d. each, PARLOUR EDITION of 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


THE popularity and success of Miss Braddon’s Novels are facts well known to every Bookseller in the kingdom. 
Both in the Library Edition at Six Shillings per work, and in the Cheap Edition at Two Shillings per work, the sales of 


Miss Braddon’s productions attest an extent of public appreciation alike without precedent and without parallel. 


The 


Book trade is well aware of this; and it is also well aware of the desire frequently expressed by customers for an 


Edition less expensive than the Library, and more legible than the Cheap Edition of their favourite Author. 


To meet 


this requirement, the Publishers are producing a Parlour Edition of Miss Braddon’s Novels, each Work got up in 
excellent style, printed on good paper, in a clear and easily-read type, serviceably bound in cloth, gilt back, lettered, 
forming not merely an intermediate issue, so far as price is concerned, but also about the most substantial, the 


neatest, and the handiest series of books that the most fastidious of economists can procure. 


an entire Novel. The following are now ready :— 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
DOCTOR’S WIFE. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


Each volume contains 
AURORA FLOYD. 

HENRY DUNBAR. 

SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLeR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





NEW FEATURES IN ‘BELGRAVIA. ’ 


In ‘ BetGRavia’ for July the opening Chane: appear of a new and powerful Romance, entitled 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
Or, THE ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES OF ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 
Also, the First of a Series of Papers upon the 


CLUBS 


OF LONDON, 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 


The ‘ Belgravia’ is the largest Monthly Magazine ever published. It consists of One Hundred and Sixty 
Pages of Literature, contributed by well-known Writers, and ¢t is Illustrated with Four whole-page Engravings 


monthly. Price One Shilling. 


N.B.—The Fifth Volume of ‘Beteravia,’ elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side and back, 


gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., 
*BELGRAVIA’ form a most acceptable present. 


is now ready. Also Cases for binding (2s.), designed by Luke Limner. 


*.* The Volumes of 


Office: Warwick House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





We recommend or nook as possibly the best | 


[= 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Ready this = in 3 vols. cloth, 31s. 6d., New Nove} by 
APTAIN MAYNE REID, 


[HE CHILD WIFE. A Tale of the Ty, 
Worlds. 





Cloth gilt, 150 pp. small 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


N OTES on UN-NATURAL HISTORY; ; being 
a Selection of Fictions accounting for Facts. By the 4 
of * Notes on the Months,’ &. (St. t. Swithin) 
* Familiar to children, not unknown oy pail, commended g 
cen =" by old men, yet no more true than the e miracles 





In boards, with leather backs and corners, price 10s, ¢¢, 


ACING and CHASING: The Road, th 
River, and the Hunt. Illustrated in 50 Drawings by Hag 
LOT K. BROWNE (Phiz). Engraved by emesis 


HiSesEwOLD WORDS. Conducted 








| 


ow of the | 


| 


| 


| 


CHARLES DICKENS. Vol. I. 620 pages, now ready! 
Fancy wrap srapper, 28. 6d.; Library Edition, extra cloth, bevel 


boards, 3s. 





Parts I., II. and III. now ready, price 6d. oot: the Three p 
post free for 18 stamps. 
OUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted } 


CHARLES DICKENS. Part ITT. 120 ~ Thirty 
rate Articles, Tales, Sketches, Histories, and 





Numerous C er and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, hang. 
mely bound, price 5s. 


UR SOLDIE: RS and the VICTORIA CROSs; 
a General Account of the Regiments and Men of the Briti 
Army, and Stories of the Brave no which Won the Prize “ Pg) 

¥ slour. ” Edited by 8. 0. BEETO 
| New Edition, cloth gilt, with 12 Full, -page page Illustrations by “ Phir 
and J. Gordon Thomson, price 10s. 
| He TRUE HISTORY ofa LITTLE RAGA, 
MUFFIN. By JAMES GREENW OOD, Author of ‘A Night 
in a Workhouse,’ * Unsentimental Journeys,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. handsomely printed, bevelled boards, 5a. 


( J NSENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS; or, th 
Bye-Ways of Modern Babylon. With 12 Full- ate ee 
le 


| ings. on GREENWOOD, Author of ‘The Litt! 


muffin,’ 


Imperial 8vo. elegantly bound, gilt edges, price One Guine, 


1] ALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Upwards of 200 Picture 
by Millais, Tenniel, Watson, Houghton, Pinwell, and T. Dalziel 





ATLASES, for SCHOOL and HOME USE, 


OWER’S GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 53 Coloured Maps, Copious Consult 
Index, Latitudes and Longitudes. Super-royal 4to. half vou 
morocco, 158. 
OWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 40 Coloured Maps, Copious Consul 


morocco, 128. 


Coloured Maps, Copious Consulting aici 2 Latitudes anjj 
Longitudes. Super-royal 8vo. half bound roan, 7s. 6d. 
Maps, 


OWER’S SHORT ATLAS. 17 
Copious Consulting Index, 5s. 
ILNER and PETERMANN’S DESCRIP. 
TIVE ATLAS. 70 —-_ illustrative of Astronomy ani 
Physical and Political Ca are With Descriptive Letter-prea) 
by Rev. THOS. MILNER, M.A. Imperial 4to. price 308. 


N ILNER and PETERMANN’S soa 
ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA es. 16 Mares Geol 
Hydrography, Meteorology, Zoology, Bota: and Eth 
By AUGUSTUS PETERMANN ana Rev. THOMAS MI 
Imperial 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 158. 







Index, Latitudes and Longitudes, Super-royal 8vo. half —! f 


OWER’S MINOR SCHOOL ATLAS. 2X} 





BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY.—A NEW 


AND UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 


EETON’S DICTIONARY of GEOGRA- 
PHY. To be completed in 14 Monthly Parts. The fini 
Seven Parts now ready. With New Coloured Maps of Abyssinia] 
Asia Minor (showing the res ott Churches), Africa, and Au} 
tralia. 70 {0 Rosraving or of oye. ae County Towns, Plans, &! 
a Subscription to the 
8. 88. 


ICTION ARIES of the ENGLISH LAY: 
GUAGE, all well printed, on good paper :— 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARBI. 
Royal 8vo. half bound, 644 pages, price 7s. 6d. 

va IMPROVED PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
Feap. 4to. half bound, 3s. 6d. 


WEBSTER’S pea ‘a PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Roy] 
16mo. cloth 


| WEBSTER’S PDOPLr S PORTABLE DICTIONARY. 2.64 


WEBSTER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY for the MIF 
__ LION. 1s. 





Just ‘ready, demy 8vo. 2 vols. handsomely printed, price 21s. 
E BONNECHOSE’sHISTORY of FRANCE 
Edited by 8.0. BEETON. With Preface written ex 
os this, the Authorized Translation. Crowned by the 


a = erent, re-written, and brought down to the Rev 
lution of 1848. 


London: Warp, Lock & Tyrer, Paternoster: 











row. 
Editorial C tions should be add d to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed y J. Pe heey % at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex; and published by Jouy Paancis, ig Wellington-street, ip ay county, 


ellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for Scor.anp, Messrs. Bell & 


Bradfate, Edinburgh:—for IngLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dul 


lin. —Saturday, July 17, 
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